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From a oval: procaarenon published i 
Gazette Extra on September 10, 1939, | 
the Prime Minister of Canada. Ss 
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q : 
4 “We rejoice in the final victory over 

Nazi Germany, for which we have all striven 

a so hard and so long, but in our rejoicing we 
do not forget that on the other side of the 

af e e > < e,°8 

Pacific is an enemy whose insane ambitions 

fs must be thwarted and military power crushed 

: before the war is won. In this hour of triumph 

3 we turn to the final round in the struggle for 

) freedom with new energy and new hope.” 

From a statement by Prime Minister Mackenzie 
# King on Victory-in-Europe Day, May 8, 1945 
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CANADA AT WAR 

This edition presents a statistical and factual recapitulation of 
the Canadian war effort. It endeavors to portray the mobilization 
of resources, human and material, which enabled the nation to 
make a worthy contribution to victory in Europe. 

In most cases figures presented cover the entire year 1939, as 
being the last representative peace year so far as Canadian economy 


_ is concerned, and the successive war years to the end of 1944. Later 


information, where available, has been used—in many cases up to 


VE-Day and in some instances to the end of June, 1945. 


At the outbreak of war one of the first tasks confronting this 


nation of fewer than 12,000,000 people was an overall assessment — 
_and redirection of its manpower to produce maximum strength for 


its armed forces, industrial and primary production needs. More 
than a million of its physically best entered the services, yet the 
depleted population produced more food, lumber and minerals 
and manufactured a larger quantity of goods than ever before were 


turned out. 


Essentially a producer of the basic resources from farm, forest 
and mine, Canada also had the problem of expanding and partially 


converting its peacetime economy to embrace a_ great industrial 
growth. When war was declared in September, 1939, there were 


virtually no armament works, no production of large ships and 


JE large planes, no guns, no tanks. Since then industrial capacity 


has been almost trebled to produce naval and merchant ships, 


3 - warplanes ranging up to the 15-ton Lancaster bomber, military 
_ vehicles, millions of rounds of ammunition and hundreds of other 


war items. About 30% of the output was allocated to Canadian 
armed forces and the remainder to the needs of the allies. 


Transportation facilities have been burdened to the utmost. 
To deliver raw materials to manufacturers, finished products to 


= embarkation points and service personnel to training centres and 
_ seaboard ports meant at least a doubling of the actual work per- 


ss : 


$2,700,000, 000. sf Oa 

The nation’s financial program during the struggle st 
Germany involved the expenditure of more than $15, 000, 000,0¢ 6 
for war alone, approximately two-thirds of which was met by t ax 
ation and most of the remainder by borrowing from the ge 
public. Revenue derived from personal income taxes in th 
1944-1945 was almost 11% times that of 1939-1940. 


An overall price ceiling was placed on Canadian retail sal 
December, 1941. This, together with the rationing of ce 
essential civilian commodities, government subsidization of. 
goods, controls of manpower, wages and_ war-vital materia 
held down inflation in Canada and ensured an equitable distri 
of available civilian supplies. By April 1, 1945, the cost of livi 
Canada was up only 18% above the August, 1939, level co 
with an increase of 74% in the comparable 1914-1919 ae 
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No attempt can be made to tabulate or reduce to statist Jee th 


such conTpnone can be Aone ce the voluntary 
time and devotion are immeasurable. 
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into two periods—before and after the setting up, early i in 194: 
~ civilian National Selective Service. 


/ MANPOWER 


Canada’s wartime manpower ABHEy may be Rone div 


_ At the outbreak of war the nation had not compere emer 
pO a lengthy period of depression. In September, 1939, about 
400,000 Canadian workers were ae More than 1 song 43 


ie 


power contribution to the armed forces. Hence in ee 
manpower policy began to take shape. In June the National 


‘to put their persons and property at the disposal of the state. 
system of national registration was instituted which required ¢ e 
person over 16 years of age to register for national service. 


- overseas was supplemented by compulsory Piece service = 
Canada, and in October, 1940, the first group of men was called 
for military training, at first for limited ee but rt for milit 
service for the duration. pi oeee 

In 1941 a national employment service was established: fre 
Unemployment Insurance Act which had been passed in 
Previously joint federal-provincial employment services had 
ated on a limited scale in the several provinces. The new se 
was considered an indispensable agency in the administratio 
any manpower policy. 

In March, 1942, the principle of selection and placement 
adopted, and National Selective Service initiated for the effi 
employment of the people of Canada for the varied purposes of 1 
war. In August 1942, the National Selective Service regula’ i 
were passed to consolidate and add to the previous eee a 
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1944 oc 4,318 


UY 


PS 

TOTAL GAINFULLY OCCUPIED =m es 
: (in thousands) 3 nF 
g 1939 Ti 3 3,198 
4 1941 AT  4et4 
q 1943 TE TT 4,276 


_ determine where labour should be transferred. Employees and 
employers are required to use the employment offices. No employee 
may quit or be discharged without giving or receiving seven days’ 
4 notice. No employer may interview or engage any worker and no 
_ worker may seek or accept work unless he has a permit to do so 
_ from the local employment office. Permits to seek employment | 
_ may be restricted as to duration, locality, industry and occupation. 
_ They may even be restricted to specified employers. Employers 
_ may not advertise for help—except anonymously in the name of 
a Selective Service—and must requisition all their NB labour 
_ from the employment office. 

. In 1943 existing National Selective Service regulations were 
4 _ amended to provide that no person in an establishment with a high 
priority rating might quit without the permission in writing of a 
Selective Service officer; also that no employer of such an estab- 
P<: lishment might discharge an employee without written permission. 
_ The result has been a marked reduction in the labour turnover. 
_ During the five war years from October 1, 1939, to October 1, 
_ 1944, there was a natural increase of 572,000 in the population of 
- Canada 14 years of age and over. At October 1, 1939, an estimated 
3,863,000 persons or 46.3% of the total in that. age group were in 
_ the armed forces or gainfully occupied, not including farm women. 
P. By October 1; 1944, there were 5,095,000, an increase of 1,232,000 
_ or. nearly one-third. 

4 War employment reached its eae on October 1, 1943, ove 
a _ 1,166,000 persons, 153. 3% of the total population 14 years of age and 
over, were employed either directly or indirectly on war work. By 
4 October 1, 1944, total war employment had dropped to 994,000 
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Table 1 ! : 14 Years of 
: 


October 1, 1939 October 1, 
Population Class : ae 


Males Females _ Total Males Females 


CS 


“No 8% 1 
Total population, 14 years fe 
of age and over.......- 4,303 4,029 8,332 100.0] 4,404 4,152 8,556 100. 
Total in armed forces or me a 
gainfully occupied. ..... 3,174 689 3,863 46.3| 3,790 788 4,578 
Armed forces (1).......-- Ras (ERE oe 70 8 363 j a 64 


Total gainfully occupied (2); 3,104 689 3,793 45.5! 3,427 787 4,7 
Non-agricultural indus- ot 
iy totale wl core 1,879 689 2,568 30.8! 2,337 787 
(a) Wage and salary j : = 
workers in war in- 
GuStFY (3). cee 115 6 121 1.4 515 
{b) Wage and salary 
workers in civilian j 
industry... 22-2. 1,394 563 1,957 23.5| 1,472 595 
{c) Employers, own 
accounts and no 
DAVS4) ee eee 370 120 490 59 
Agricultture—males only} 1,225 .... 1,225 14.7 


Farm women, 14-64 years a 
ofrage (5) i. saa Se | eae 805 $05 9.7] .... 785. 785 479 


cy 


Students... es eb ee 321 312 «633:-«7.6| -280«= 286566 


Unemployed (6)... 455. 10070 


All others — includes 
homemakers not on 808 2,223 3,031 36.4 Sea 
farms 179 2,193 2,. 


6, eae aise, Suter i Kele hl Celie 


NOTE:—The above estimates provided by the Department of Labour are 
based on the most recent information obtainable from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and other official sources. Very little statistical in- 
formation is available for domestic servants, agricultural males, farm 
women and employers own accounts and no pays. In these cases the 
estimates are subject to a possibility of considerable error, especially for 
dates furthest from the date of the decennial census (June 2, 1941) 

1. Includes prisoners of war and persons missing but still on stre 

Excludes persons enlisted but on leave and engaged in civilian occupatio 

2. Does not include women gainfully occupied on farms or in farm homes, 1 fe 

are included with farm women. Does not include wage and salary workers 

who are temporarily unemployed because of “no job” or “lay-off.” 
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ower Distribution 

er (In Thousands) Me . 
October 1, 1943 October 1, 1944 April 1, 1945(7) 

& Fe-_ Sie _ Fe- Fe- 

ales males: Total Males males Total Males males Total 


ENOna47 No. % No. » % i 
513 4,284 8,797 100.0 | 4,555 4,349 8,904 100.0 | 4,567 4,382 8,949 100.0” 


1,091 5,029 57.2 |3,981 1,114 5,095 57.2 3,981 1,077 5,058 56.5 
Sieg eB hers! 2 al. 9 162°, 08.5 
1,077 4,318 48.5 3,250 1,046 4,296 48.0 
1,060 3,291 37.4 1,077 3,293 37.0 2,200 1,046 3,246 36.3 


Pa ie ed 700 201: = 901. 10.1 


29 61 t7. 43 30.2 13 eR 


332 2,163 2,495 28.4 330 2,196 2,526 28.4| 331 2,245 2576 288 
a | | 


__ 3. Includes employment on direct and indirect war production and con- 
_ struction, and the war content of employment in ancillary industries. . 

4. “Own accounts” are persons who carry on their business without assis- 
- tance of employees. ‘No pays” are mainly family workers receiving no fixed 
money payment. ce 
_ 5. Since it is impossible to measure statistically the amount of farm work done 
_ by women, all women residing on farms are here included except students, 
_ women 65 years of age and over and those gainfully occupied outside the farm. 
- 6. In 1943 and 1944 the number of unemployed was accounted for almost en- 
_ tirely by persons temporarily out of work while moving from one job to another. 
_7%. Inattempting to compare the estimates of employment at April 1 with those 
_ for October the seasonal difference between these periods should be considered. 
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Table2 | Estimated Non-Ag 


Industry Group 


Fishing, forestry; trapping: oo ae Fo. eS ee 62 rb: : 62 
Mining, quarrying, oil wells.................. Sn ee AD Ce gas 
Manufacturing (includes electric light)........ PES Ale 498 
Construction. oie a. as ra oe te ee ee nae o/s 166e 


Transportation and communications (includes ca 
Maintenance) ie se ea Sa Nr et ieee Tee ee 204 


Wholesale and retail trade............. gt ghee ts beta O27 


~ NOT NOTE: As very little statistical information is available for aonieates serv 
and personal service, these estimates are subject to a possibility of considera 7 
error, especially for dates furthest from the date of the decennial ce 


all persons engaged in ane iaee mae were on war work, whee as 
year later the proportion had dropped to 57%. ; 

| The 172,000 workers who comprise the drop in total war remp oy- 
ment. were absorbed into other industry (excluding agricult 1 
where employment rose by an estimated 174,000 during the 
ended October 1, 1944. There was an increase of 24,000 in the » 
strength of the aed forces, and an additional 17,000 wome 
including farm women, were drawn into the labour force. 
The total female population in Canada 14 years of age an 
was estimated to be 4,349,000 at October 1, 1944. Of th 


estimated 1,114,000 were in the armed services or ane rex 


Pet ; 


\ lage and Salary Workers ay 
‘Over (In Thousands) : 


| October 1, 1941 | October 1, 1943 | October 1, 1944 | April 1, 1945 


H E Fe- w Fe- Fe- Ee. ; 
| Males males Total Males males Total | Males males Total |Males males Total 


ice 


062 4 176) 76 2) BL ton. 2103 | 137° 3) 440 
es 8 OO Fs 2 75) et 2 73 | 2, 2 
3 _ 877 «344 1,221] 847 315 1,162 
Mie 4A. es, ths Sco) 121 sod | ts > a as 


ea icecciimittiiaaa iit 
id 
3 
if aa’ 
8 
ook 
8 
ond 
= 
hO 
8) 
2 
ozo 
hy 
& 


| 220 19 289| 246 33 279| 250 38 2881 242 37. 279 
253 «+102 «2355| 175 166 341| 184 176 3601 193 182 375. 
i Pee Oa 424s. 651-2 ane az. a7 Ss BI aT BA 
| 253 329 582] 247 348 595| 250 352 602] 247 353 600 
1,987 673 2,660 | 1,926 950 2,876 | 1,894 966 2,860|1,873 933 2,806 


= 
a 


| 


(June 2, 1941). In attempting to compare the estimates of employment at 
April 1, with the estimates for October the seasonal difference between these 
two periods should be considered. 


employed in war industry, 37,000 were in the armed services, and 
female employment in civilian industry had expanded by 174,000 or 
more than 30% from October 1, 1939, to 737,000 at October 1, 1944. 
At April 1, 1945, according to preliminary estimates, there were 
5,058,000 persons or 56.5% of the total population, 14 years of agé 
and over, either in the armed forces or gainfully occupied. War 
industries employed 901,000 or 10.1% of the total population in 
that age group and 628,000 were employed in war manufacturing. 
The total female population in Canada 14 years of age and over, 
was estimated to be 4,382,000 at April 1, 1945. Of these an esti- 
mated 1,077,000 were in the armed services or gainfully occupied in 
_ industries other than agriculture. At that date 201,000 women were 
employed in war industry and 31,000 were in the armed services. 


Any comparisons between figures for October and April must take into account 
seasonal variation, as October is the peak month for employment and April is 
_ the low point. ; . 


INDUSTRY GROUP wats ad salary workers be 
oy | of age and over... in thousa ds 


UM men Gee WOMEN 


ne ae 


FISHING, FORESTRY | MINING, QUARRYING = MANUFACTURING 
AND TRAPPING AND OIL WELLS _— (INCLUDES ELECTRIC - 


ae 


CONSTRUCTION 


103 


73 


HAAN 


AACA 


I TR 


UA 


1944 1939 Ej 1944 1939 


yas. 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION WHOLESALE AN! ‘a 
(INCLUDES RAILWAY MAINTENANCE) RETAIL TRADE ~ 


sw ate es Slee te S60 eee 6, et a ON ete elec eo a © eis le eo alle oa! 
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1939 1944 41939 1944 


_ National Selective Service regulations provide that ‘‘no person 
employed in agriculture shall enter or remain during any day in 
employment outside agriculture except seasonal or temporary 
employment outside an urban municipality for not more than 60 
days in any year when such employment does not interfere with 
agricultural production, unless he has first obtained from the > 
Selective Service officer a permit.’’ The total number of agricultural 
workers who have worked off farms for less than 60 days during 
the 1944-45 winter season is not known but the number of permits 
for off-season employment in effect as at February 28, 1945, is 
shown in the following table: 


Table 3 Off Season Employment 
of Agricultural Workers 
(At February 28, 1945) 


Industrial Group Permits 
Bishing. tovestry,and trapping ratte ee cok 0 oe eee aw alee 36,963 
SOP dP ae a ie pale Min Beble FD NWR anata tN ain fo RR Sree SO a a ea 2,736 
WIGTULACLITING <1 cei peeinonrs eens eh eee a, ne, peo eS PCO ALD tee era: F 21,254 
PONSUUCUON eo ahcs a We, eee det Oe cee Gliese cok eine 3,109 * 
UDG ULMLITIGS OPOratlonasues. .. Aka we hee ee OO 5,950 
peradie—-wholesalecand retails. eee Pk Ee Po ee es ae bs 2,904 
Einanco; insurance, real estate... farce site acces wks Caled eu acee nue 29 
ROL ICOS renee Rete tty OPT er ne bo POR Ge NCS Mg lH NR Al 2,025 
PIG ASSINOML woe ery ete 1s ranma mL Nt cau Noe ED ANS SN ee 7,381 
EOLA eee reat ee enees. Serene CERES NL ee 82,351 


Exceptionally heavy gains since August, 1942, are attributable 
_to the National Selective Service regulations which make it obliga- 
tory for employers seeking workers and persons desiring employment 


Table 4 Piacements in Employment 
(Regular and Casual) 
Males Females Totals 

{ERAGE ren Se Cbg Oba a eat eta age RA ie 270,020 114,862 384,882 
ROG Saar tee eee Bei nice NS Pc sical 336,507 138,599 475,106 
Tee hopped nine 1 gt nar al aN actar greta = RR Pape 331,997 175,766 507,763 
Ue ar len 2806 Fai pe igen ea Ae eA 597,161 298,460 895,621 
TOA a ee Cag eens va DP NO ois tall 1,239,900 704,126 1,944,026 
1944...... SM Ree Rec Bek OT ute Gey ic 1,101,854 638,063 1,739,917 

Obata aie eer eh lance. 3,877,439 2,069,876 5,947,315 
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from 86 to 195 dune the year 1942. 


to notify Eanienent and ‘Selective Sortie afieee ‘The p 
system, established under these regulations, necessitated th 
opening of many new offices; the number of full-time offices 1 increased 


eee seven’ compulsory ‘employment transfer orders i 
workers could be transferred to more essential work from the less 
essential industries and occupations. To May 15, 1945, 290, 607 
were brought to local offices for interview, 108, 327 under compulsory 
orders and 182,280 rejects for military training. Of a total of 29,: 33 
transferred to essential employment, 18, 880 were placed under 
compulsory orders and 10,253 as rejects for military — servi ce 
Transfers were qualified by several considerations, such as 
military call-up had already reduced the numbers of male work 
these occupations who were physically fit; ex-service men 
overseas service were considered as virtually exempt; men | 
domestic responsibilities were transferred only after consideratio: 
their domestic and financial problems; voluntary appeals had al- 
ready resulted in some transfers to more essential work; previous 
withholding of permits to men. to enter non-essential lines had “e- 
sulted in fewer being available for transfer; industries classed. as ess 
essential had to be broken down as to particular operations, f th 
the result that some occupations were found to be IPON SNE to the 
community; some transfers were deferred until vacancies existed. 


Table 5 Strikes and Lockouts 
Time loss in 
Number of man-working day: ey 
Number of | workers E 
Year strikes involved Total wor 
1939 (Sept. to Dec.)........ 50 16,842 108,584 — 
gS 254 amet eee Ciel Stage eee 2 oi ee 168 60,619 266,318 | 
Og hetat Gee ain Mee Ae 231 87,091 433,914 
Bee Pate Me Ral OER eae Die we 354 113,916 | 450,202 
OAS aC ies | rain calorie, Biot ere 402 218,404 1,041,198 
LOA Re CRS fase Sins 199 75,290 490,139 
1944 (Jan. to May).°....... 91 42,354 308,760 
1945 (Jan. to May)......... 70 22,435 79,035, 


Rapid expansion in the working force and in industrial ge 1t} 
is usually accompanied by a corresponding i increase in’ the nur | nber 
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of strikes and lockouts. This occurred in Canada in the years of 
high production and employment during World War I and imme- 
diately preceding and following it. Since the outbreak of war in 


1939 an increasing number of strikes and lockouts was recorded 


each year until 1944, when there was a marked decline in strike 


activity. The improvement in the employer-employee relations as 
indicated by this decline reflects the co-operation of both workers 
and management in the application of the Wartime Labour Rela-. 
tions Regulations which went in effect on March 20, 1944. In 
1944, about 25 workers in every 1,000 were involved in strikes, 
compared with 72 in 1943, 39 in 1942, 33 in 1941, 27 in 1940 and 


-20 in 1939. 


Table 6 Classification of Postponements 
. In Effect as of Pecember, 31, 1944 ‘ 
BOG. hel cna oe ae ee ae re <M Bre Seen oe ae Ls 159,927 
Reto IAG eee te eens Pe ee case uh oo ea ae eee eae 2,342 
PEE TDOEINGe sane a eee Fe tee ets Shah ae uti as we a soe _ 4,055 
URUPICE IC oe cet a aa esti ke ee oom et et dae ree ere Se a NS th oh ~3,845 
Essential industriesiand services 2720 2 8 ee 34,057 
SIUGONISs a0 ee Sete ins Ge ea 5 eM eT Ue Oe rae Mag rao ne OE 11,419 
Conscientious ObieclOrs=ry ca ee oa ee ee 9,942 
Merchant marine... .. Wied ea i ee, coms teeth ag ee merase cae 3,830 
COMIDaSS (OO ATO este ee eee ee PR ir 5 Lee ghee re ee 4,127 
All others...... SEER ret ik Bag ap ea GE ea Me pane re - 13,792 
Total pat ae gp Netpacane Gew On beads oo ou 247,336 


More than 78% of the applications for postponement of military 
service come under two main headings: 
1. Men essential in agriculture work, 
2. Men essential in war industry, essential industry and public 
utilities. 
The regulations Seowide also that college and university students 


taking certain courses are allowed to continue their studies, provided 


that if medically fit they take the training prescribed and also pass 


their scholastic examinations. A classification of the number of 


men according to the reason for their postponement from military 
service is shown in table 6. 
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Table 7 

Received _ Placed 

Training Employ: 

Full-time Man: oe acu anine, ame ee 79,783 55 
Pre-employment \Women....... "eta danas sete PE 27 ,648 
Pe pee ef WOME Y «Beate is ee ieia a eos aera en tee heen 28,104 
Part-time (2) ‘Weren Pee a fee Oe a ee ria eS Re 6,426 
Full-time Moen, BRO BOG phe eer ee eee 16,219 
Plant schools (Women. ic) 2 eens 20,233 
Foremanship training (2)............. 02.0: e cece eee 67,988 
Rehabilitation of discharged persons.................. 6,193 
Army tradesmen..................6- AOR eae 46,088 
Navy tradesmen................. Saigo Eee eee 8,685 
RC.A.F. tradesmen! 22.04 baocuatowks 0 bot con Sone 65,201 
University students :2:. 3 2S se ee 7,472 


"Lotale cco a nae eae 380,040 


(1) Includes those carried over from end of previous fiscal year. 


By the end of 1940 the first overall estimates of the nation’s — 
manpower requirements for the armed services, war production 
and essential civilian production were completed. These showed a a 
shortage of skilled workers and.a threatening shortage of semi- a 
skilled workers and led to the development of the War Emergency — in 
Training Program for the training of trades men and women for i a 
the armed forces and for war industries. This was an extension of a es ¥ 
vocational training scheme begun in 1937 for the training of un- — 
employed young people. Under the program facilities of all voca- BS 
tional and technical schools were made available for the training of | 
trades men and women for the armed forces and for war industries. 
A scale of subsistence allowances was adopted for those enrolled i in 
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Decem ber 31, 1944) 


Vocational Training 


Received 


Received 


57,974 


. Leaving 
Enlisted Voluntarily Training Training 
in Armed or. in Fiscal Year from April 1, Under 
Forces Released 1943-44(1) 1944(1) Training 
1,866 14,656 11,564 2,239. 268 
60 3,467 5,959 1,024 157 
11,712 3,632 1,224 
3,214 805 - 29 
148 2,501 8,587 3,311 216 
A 8 2,586 11,329 5,189 619 
27,391 19,845 Information 
not available 
1,138 2,056 3,951 2,040 
13,538 8,144 1,582 
3,941 1,929 464 
32,152 5,406 9 
2,467 2,099 Information 
; iy not available 
2,082 24,348 133,910 


6,608 


(2) Already employed. 


full-time classes. Close contact was maintained with employers to 
ensure that the training given was in line with their requirements. 
Also to keep pace with the growing need for foremen and labour 
supervisors caused by the rapid expansion of many companies that 
were producing war materials, intensive courses were devised for 
this type of personnel. 


Early in 1941 a critical shortage of engineering, scientific and 
technical personnel was met by setting up the Wartime Bureau of 
Technical Personnel. This soon developed into an agency for the 
supply and control of technical personnel within the armed forces 
and essential civilian industry. 
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Table 8 Estimated Distribution of Manpower sy 
in Designated Age Classes Under Selective 
Service Mobilization Regulations | 
(At December 31, 1944) 


Total 
AY IMOGFOPCOS eee Pel he iS eee Ba en aT ar gaan eee 734,154 
_ Men applying and on postponement................... 268,681 
Unfit for active service (1)............. 0.2.0. c eee pene 587,779 
Not yet sent order-military training................... 10,178 
Not yet sent order-medical examination. .............. 1,372 
Sent orders—time limit not expired....:.............. 27,633 
Not yet 1814 years of age but born in 1926............. 57,623 
Notavailable: (2) cose say. oo. a yh aie Se ee ee 28,836 
Statutory exceptions: (3). 60 osc- foie ee _ 27,408 
Overiage (4) ers Ba eG APRA ae ee aes 34,011 
Not accounted for................... Sg ee as He sa fe Goo: 28,509 
Ota eee ee re aces Para pe ane ge 1,806,184 


(3) Clergy, police, enemy aliens, ele. 
(4) Including men who have passed their 38th birthday. 


Table 8 is an analysis of the manpower in the age classes desi 
nated for compulsory military service. Of the total of 1,806,1: 
men liable for service all had been called for medical examination 
except 57,623 who had not yet reached the age of 184 years at 
December 31 and 1,372 or 0.1 per cent who reached callable agi 
during December and were still awaiting orders to report in Janu ry 


Of the total number 887% were accounted for under one ae t! 
three main classifications: in the armed forces, 40. 6%; applying 
for or on postponement 14.9%, and unfit men, 32.5%. Only 28,509 
or 1.6% were still under the heading ‘‘not accounted for.’’ ER 
group comprises men whose status was not known and would inclu 
those men who were evading the regulations as well as some wl | 
may be in good standing but whose documents had yet to be 
received and checked by divisional registrars. ee 
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ARMED FORCES oo 
_ Thirty-nine of every 100 Canadian men between the ages of ;) 
18 and 45 had entered the armed forces up to December 31, 1944. 
The number of both men and women exceeded 1,031,000 and | 
approximately 11% of the total population aged 14 years and over. 
Late in 1942 roughly 30% of the male population in the age 
group suitable for service had entered the forces. A year later ‘hig F 
percentage had grown to more than 35%, by the end of 1944 a 
was 39.3%, and three months later 40.1%. In six provinces the — 
percentage exceeded 46%. Table 10 shows the estimated intake of o z 
men into the navy, army and air force by provinces to the end 
of December, 1944, and March 1945. ‘a 
The rising strength of its armed forces put Canada third among 
the United Nations in naval power and fourth as an air power during — 
the same period in which it became the fourth largest supplier of 
war equipment and one of the chief suppliers of food for the allies. © 
When Canada entered the war its armed forces totalled only 
slightly more than 10,000—a naval nucleus of 1, 700, a permanent 
army of 4,500 and an air force of 4,000. gd 
The inauguration of three women’s services to release men for : 
active fighting is notable. In July, 1941, the Women’s Division of | 
the Royal Canadian Air Force was organized. At first only an 


Me 
Table 9 eee Armed Fi 


At Navy Army 
December 31. |————_—__—__ ; 


Men Women Total Men Women 
(more than) 
1939 siete eee eal 5,116 Tas 5,116 63,000 140 
194025 Bs bia. 14,872 cos. 14,872 177,000 500 
104 1s cern 27,960 A eee 27,960 272,500 1,500 
194250 oo ana 48,693 567 49,260 415,500 9,500 
1O43 Fret oct 71,549 3,805 75,354 466,500 15,000 


1944 ee ane 87,141 5,739 92,880 457,500 16,500 


a a a a i 
vs rz + 


auxiliary service, it became an integral part of the R.C.A.F. in 
February, 1942. In August, 1941, the Canadian Women’s Army 
Corps was established, and in June, 1942, the Women’s Royal 
Canadian Naval Service. 

_ Almost 4,000 additional women are engaged in the nursing 
‘service of the medical branches of the three male services. Total 
strength of all armed forces at the end of 1944 was 759,879, of 
whom 724,023 were men and 35,856 women. Greatest growth 
occurred in 1942 when the net increase in strength amounted to 
more than 227,000, including more than 15,000 women. 


By the end of 1943 the three services had, for the most part, 


completed their expansion. Casualties began to mount after the 
invasion of the European mainland, especially after D-day, and 


there was a resultant decrease in overall strength during 1944. 
The only one of the services to show an increase during 1944 was 
the navy with a growth of more than 17,000. Table 9 shows the 
strength of the three services at the end of each year. 

The total number of Canadian casualties during the European 
war represents approximately 10% of the men and women who 
were taken into the services and about half the casualties suffered 
by Canada during World War I. Table 11 gives a breakdown of 


the yearly total casualties for the navy, army and air force. Army 


é Air Force Total 


Men Women Total Men Women Total 
(more than) 


8,096 ne 8,096 76,212 140 76,352 


36,894 see 36,894 228,766 500 229,266 
97,962 647 98,609 398,422 2,147 400 569 
145,867 7,838 153,705 610,060 17,905 627,965 
191,197 . 15,153 —-—«-206,350:«|-«=Sé«729,246«=St«é38, 958 763,204 
it 


179,382 13,617 192,999 724,023  . 35,856 759,879 


eras is ed oo ie 3 , me 


Table 10 3 ae Estimated oe 


To December 31, 1944 ase. 


Place of Permanent Male Royal Appointments - : 
Residence at Time Population Canadian and 
of Enlistment Ages 18 to 45(2) Navy Enlistments (3) 


Prince Edward Island.... 19,000 1,387 5,715 
Nova OCOtla iin. an 123,000 6,934 40,468 
New Brunswick.......... 94,000 2,690 - 30,491 
OUBbEC aan we ee ease 699,000 12,283 88,466 
OLA. Ur Vet anaes a 830,000 40,555 — 229,475 
Mantiobas ve stareseke 159,000 ~ 7,661 © 40,056 
Saskatchewan........... _ 191,000 6,387 42,052 
AIDGIte Gee re ee ee ane 178,000 7,418 |- 42,378 | 
British Columbia......... 181,000 12,196 49,362 
2,474,000 97,511 568,463 
Outside Canada......... ~ 680 5,603 
98,191 574,066 
To March 31, 1945 
Prince Edward Island... . 19,000 1,392 5,877 
Nova ocotia sia. mares 123,000 6,968 41,796 © 
New Brunswick.......... 94,000 2,696 31,473 
OUGDBE Hei Viele eh. ct tated 699,000 12,354 92,746 
Onlano iene ere een 830,000 40,952 239,014 
Manitoba jie 2 Se ess cae 159,000 1,723 41,750 
“Saskatchewan... at ese 191,000 6,453 4 ,427 
Va | oY eta, ac Garey UM pane Meena SL 178,000 7,506 43,823 


British Columbia......... 181,000 12,302 | 51,604 


2,474,000 98,346 591,510 
Outside Canada......... : 691. | AD1 62 


99,037 597 2122 


(1) Figures of intake do not represent actual strength of the armed se 
they do not take into consideration men discharged for medical 
reasons, personnel pensioned, casualties incurred and other factor 

(2) Population figures for the age group 18 to 45 (as at June 2, 1941) w 
mated from summaries of the 1941 census which had been published 
year and 10-year age groups. § ! 

(3) Army appointments and enlistments do not include Reserve Agny 3 person 
called out on active service, from time to time, under various gene 

(4) The above figures of enrolments, National Resources Mobilizatio 
only those men actually documented as N.R.M.A. recruits. . 


the Armed Forces (1) 
Ranks and Ratings 
Corps, Royal Canadian Air Force (Women’s Division) not included] 


MY : 
hs Ss Less: Percentage 
4inter-Service : Total Intake 
Transfers Army Royal Total to Male 
and NRMA | Net Canadian Three Population 
Men Enlisted(5) —_—‘ Total Air Force Services Ages 18 to 45 
546 : 6,072 1,558 9,017 47.5% 
3,733 42,885 7,607 57,426 46.7 
3,417 33,996 6,484 . 43,170 45.9 
10,425 131,034 23,489 166,806 23.9 
23,170 ~ 250,248 90,962 381,765 46.0 
4,048 45,256 20,138 73,055 45.9 
4,413 49 668 21,943 77,998 40.8 
4,431 48,147 19,598 75,163 42.2 
5,844 54,234 20,493 86,923 48.0 
60,027 661,540 212,272 971,323 39.3% 
24 5,590 9,466 15,736 ) 
60,051 667,130 221,738 987,059 
585 6,198 1,558 9,148 48.1% 
4,006 — 43,976 7,615 58,559 47.6 
3,649 34,837 6,485 44,018 46.8 
12,090 135,147 | 23,506 171,007 24.5 
25,291 258,042 91,013 390,007 47.0 
4,429 46,717 20,149 . 74,589 46.9 
4,787 — 50,812 21,957 79,222 41.5 
4,786 49,441 19,614 76,561 43.0 
6,268 56,154 20,536 88,992 49.2 
65,891 «681,324 212,433 992,103 40.1% 
24 5,750 9,489 15,930 
65,915 687,074 221,922 1,008,033 


ee ported to training centres or to depots cn being called up, but who volunteered 
immediately and were never documented as N.R.M.A. recruits, are included 
with appointments and enlistments. 


This column consists of men discharged from the army for the purpose of 
joining the navy (1,672 to December 31, 1944; 1,704 to March 31, 1945) or 
air force (10,123 to December 31, 1944; 10,141 to March 31, 1945) and 
men enrolled under N.R.M.A. who subsequently volunteered for general 
service (48,256 to December 31, 1944; 54,070 to March 31, 1945). No 
similar deduction has been made from navy or air force enlistments for 
personnel discharged therefrom to join other services. 
25 
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ARMED FORCES STRENGTH at oxenoe 1 


oe 
OTTO ary Air Force MEME Navy 
: * 


Lee pth d, ol EMS ae ENS: aa be oO ede aN ae er more than 

lm 63,140 

ul ene. 8,096 
1939 | a 


76,352, 
*177,500- 
36 894 3 


229,266 
274,000. 
os 98,609 

27,960 
 ——— 
400,569 

a 

* 425,000. 
153,705 
49,260 
: 627,965. 


meme AAAALATLUCAQTNATOEAEUATAOATULNHEOVUAEIOGERALLAGATAUIICUCHOANAAGUAE ATTA i : 
1943 | a5 


| 763,208 


IVT CTU COTTE nn 
1944 - ; 92,880 “a 


759,879 


casualties amounted to nearly 12% of total intake, air force to 
more than 8.5% and navy to more than 2.2%. . ie 

Of the navy casualties, however, nearly 78% were killed. Air 
force dead amounted to nearly 67% of the casualties, and army 
dead close to 27%. Wounds accounted for the heaviest proportion 
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Table 11 Armed Forces Casualties 


Navy Army Air Force Total 
POSE tee OG, ie SS er. er 37 12 49 
EA see ss arn eae 335 435 134°25 171904 
‘ON cop ea er Va aan 172 2,488 1,340 4,000 
EY eS a it oe ee alia 432 4,217 4,039 8,688 
BONS GO EEN ROR igh 453 7,576 5,790 13,819 
RUE oct apie ay es ea 789 49,799 7,168 57,756 
Realotais: ss) eo Are ici d-a 3 64,552 18,483 85,216 


of casualties in the army—64.5%—while wounded made up only 


16% of the navy’s casualty figures and 6% of the air force’s. Of 


total casualties of the three services, slightly more than 36% were 
fatal, and more than 51% were wounded. 


Table 12 Armed Forces Casualties to May 31, 1945 


Navy Army Air Force Total 

Dead or presumed dead........ 1,911 21,806 14,247 ~—=-37,964 
NE OUNGGG Ok ngs ht ere kee 318 51,428 1,327 53,073 
Missing. . 3 GA ee pies Harn marge en 10 351 2,505 2,866 
Prisoners of war or interned*. . . 97 6,469 2,485 9,051 
Otalew eee Coe ee 2,336 80,054 20,564 102,954 


*Includes the following repatriated, liberated and escaped prisoners of 
war: Navy, 95; Army, 4,917; Air Force, 2,254; T. otal, 7,266. 


NAVY 
At the outbreak of war, Royat Canadian Navy strength con- 
sisted of 1,774 men. By D-day the R.C.N. could supply more than 
10,000 officers and men for invasion activities. At the same time 
the Canadian navy was doing virtually 100% of close escort duty 
on all north Atlantic trade convoys between North America and 
the United Kingdom as well as forming 30% of the support forces 


_ in the Atlantic. With a strength of more than 95,000 at the end of 
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- Table 13 Navy Intake 

Roya! Canadian Navy, Women’s ~ 
Naval Reserve and Royal Canadian 
Volunteer Reserve Naval Service 


Sept. 1, 1939, to Jan. 31, 1941 15,526 


~ Jan. 31, 1941, to Dec. 31, 1941 12,601 
TGqOn ig tae ec cate se2G TOR => 1825 

oe 2s : ee 
MATA tee pee tic, eae 26,031 3,790 
M944 oS aN ee EAS? 18,326 1,764 


otals st oucd Ost dn aes Eat 08191 +... §,379 


the European war, the R.C.N. had expanded more than 52-f 
in little more than five and a half years. Intake into the Royal 
Canadian Navy is shown in Table 13 and the expanding atrens ag of - 
the navy in Table 14. | Ba 

There were only 17 ships ready for duty and two Panel bases ir ’ 
the country in September, 1939, but training divisions were speedily y 
opened and volunteers enlisted as soon as training facilities cou d 
accommodate them. At first only elementary training was given I 
Canada. Men went to-the United Kingdom for basic traini 
special courses and their first sea duties. Throughout | the w r 
enlistments in the navy have been well in excess of actual needs a and 


Table 14 Wcwere Nay Strength i 
Royal Canadian : _ 
At Navy, Naval Women’s Royal Ashore 
December Reserve and Canadian Naval Total (Includin 
31 Volunteer Reserve Service id LAN REGEN S) 
1939... 5,116 ot nS AAG 
1940.... 14,872 fore Agee ome 
1941... 27,960 Las 27,960 
1942... 48,693 567 «49,260 | + ~—«-30,984 
1943 fe 71,549 bi (8,803. paeposso4 45,829 
1944.... 87,141 5,739 92,880 | 53,578 3 
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with the exception of certain trades, -Tecruiting was materially 
-. reduced during 1944. 
S By 1944 the two naval bases at Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
_ Esquimalt, British Columbia, were greatly expanded and improved 
and 12 new bases had been developed on the east and west coasts 
of Canada and in Newfoundland and Bermuda. In addition to the 
erection and equipment of buildings, construction of docks, 
marine railways and repair shops, the R.C.N. had to provide trained. 
men to man these new bases. 
The Royal Canadian Naval College at Esquimalt for training 
officers was reopened on October 21, 1942, aiid its first class 
2 graduated and went overseas during September, 1943. During 
1943 and the first quarter of 1944 alone, approximately 27,000 
men were added to the personnel of the R.C.N. 
4 The R.C.N. set up a signals school at St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, 
__ believed to be the largest training centre of its kind in the British 
~ Commonwealth and Empire, if not in the world. Toward the end 
of the European phase of the war it was accommodating 3,200 
naval personnel including members of the Women’s Royal Canadian 
_ Naval Service. 
§ By the end of 1942 Canadian naval cued stood at 49,260 of 
- whom 17,719 or close to 36% were at sea. Two years later this 
_ percentage had grown to more than 42.5%. Part of the altered 
_ balance between shore and sea personnel was attributable to the 
Women’s Royal Canadian Naval Service. ‘Wren’’ enlistments 
- numbered more than 6,600 up to the time recruiting stopped on 
_ February 7, 1945. Throughout Canada’s 50 naval bases and 
_ establishments they served in more than 30 different types of jobs. 
a Wrens were also posted to the United States, United Kingdom and | 
3 _ Newfoundland. 
a Main function of the Royal Canadian Navy during the European 
- war was protection of the north Atlantic convoy route. Six days 
after war began, Canada’s first convoy steamed out to sea, escorted - 
into the open Atlantic by two of Canada’s six destroyers. Canadian 
__ escort ships—which numbered 254 at the end of the European war— 
& have been on constant duty ever since. They have escorted 23,343 — 
- merchant ships carrying 181,643,180 tons of cargo to the United 
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Kingdom, including the war’s largest convoy of 167 ships carrying 
1,000,000 tons. iG 
With the Atlantic lifeline’s growing importance to the very. 
existence of the United Kingdom and its allies, the R.C.N. a 
given increasing responsibility for Atlantic work. After Pearl | 
Harbor and the entry of the United States into the war, Canada’s — 
part of Atlantic convoy never fell below 40% and was often as 
high as 48% until 1944. From the late summer of 1944 until 
Germany collapsed, the R.C.N. provided more than 80% of close 
convoy escort. At the same time Canadian ships took over all trade ; 
convoying between North American and Newfoundland ports. 
Because convoy work was the first duty of the R.C. Ne its main — 
numerical strength consisted of small vessels, corvettes, frigates and ; 
minesweepers. With the addition of destroyers, aircraft carriers and | 
a cruiser, the R.C.N.’s offensive strength was greatly increased ands 
Canadian naval personnel were given the opportunity of serving on 
Canadian offensive warships. At the end of March, 1945, the R.C. N. : 
consisted of 939 ships of which 373 were combat ships. These 
ships have sunk or helped to sink at least 68 enemy surface vessels 
of various types, have damaged 41 others and captured two. In 
addition they have helped sink 23 enemy submarines and prob- | 3 
ably sunk eight others. With the exception of a small number of 
men, R.C.N. sea personnel now serve on Canadian ships. At 
March 31, 1945, there were 654 Canadians serving with the Royal 
Navy, not including Canadians on motor torpedo boats whose crews — 
are changeable. At one time there were 2,000 Canadians on loan to — 
the Royal Navy as well as many others taking sea training on R. N." - 
ships. ; 2 
A considerable number of R.C.N. seamen also serve on merchant | . 
ships, manning some of the heavier guns on board. With the growing 
strength and importance of Canada’s merchant navy, an increasing > 
number of R.C.N. personnel on shore are concerned with operations ; 
of merchant shipping as distinct from navy activities. a 
Men of the Canadian navy serve as Royal Canadian Navy, the 
permanent core of the organization; Royal Canadian Naval Reserve, 
persons who have followed the sea as a profession; or Royal Cana - 


ro 
rae 


- 


- dian Naval Volunteer Reserve, volunteers whose occupations were 
not concerned with the sea. Although a considerable number of 
navy men have joined the permanent navy, approximately 80% 
of present navy strength is R.C.N.V.R. : 


Table 15 Navy Casualties 
. Prisoners Wounded or 
Fatalities Missing of War Injured Total 
FOSO ute e en, Bat 
1940 Se ree eS. 288 47 335 
BOF Ke tise ks 150 2 20 172 
ROD2R ete ne 373 3 56 432 
MOTO MER de Os 391 Ca tS 59 453 
P1944 ron eS 265 260 79 185 789 
Totals..... S 1,467 260 y  8F 367 2,181 


During the European phase of the war the Royal Canadian 
Navy lost a total of 24 warships, with casualties of 2,300. Almost 
all the prisoners of war were taken by the Germans, and most of 
them when the Tribal class destroyer, H.M.C.S. Athabaskan, was 
sunk in April, 1944. Navy casualties by year are shown in 
Table 15. 


ARMY 

The Canadian Army comprises general service personnel who 
enlist voluntarily for service anywhere in the world as well as men 
called up for compulsory service under the National Resources 
Mobilization Act. Of 663,769, the total net number of men taken 
into the army up to the end of 1944, (as shown in Table 16) fewer 
than 16% had failed to volunteer for general service. 

The bulk of Canada’s army forces in World War I also served 
voluntarily as conscription was not introduced until August, 1917. 


__ Up to December, 1944, every man in the army overseas had volun- 


—teered for duty. 

In June, 1940, the Canadian Parliament passed the National 
Resources Mobilization Act by which a system of call-up for com- 
pulsory military training was begun. The classes of men eligible 
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Table 16 


ox Male Intake — 


Enrolments, Bere: 
National ' Less: 
Appointments Resources N.R.M.A. 
and Mobilization Men 
Enlistments Act Total Enlisted — 
1939 (Sept.1 to Dec.31) 68,768 Sat 68,768 
ORO Dae eas eo forebears ib 127,921 ae 127,921 pas 
FOAL Co ae 103,688 31,712 135,400 7,477 
BY OAPs ita re eae 136,377 69,613 205,990 _ 17,836 
104s Ce atees 74,428 34,119 108,547 6,354 
OF se ate ae | One eae 59,523 17,671 77,194 — 16,589 
TOS 2 ayer ee 570,705 153,115 723,820 48,256 


for call-up changed from time to time and by September 30, 1942, = 
all unmarried men born in any year from 1902 to 1923 (who had z 
_ reached the age of 19) were callable. On December 15, 1942, married 
men born from 1917 to 1923, provided they were 19 years old, were 
also included. Subsequent changes in regulations extended the call. 
up to all men born from 1913 to 1926, regardless of marital status, 
provided they had attained the age of 18 years and six months an a 
had not reached the age of 38. fer 

N.R.M.A. men were called up for military Senidhe and service 
in Canada and its territorial waters. By order-in-council it wa 5 
provided that they might be despatched to areas outside Canada 
should the need arise. At any time during the call-up process or 
_ subsequent training, N.R.M.A. personnel might volunteer for duty e: 
_ with any branch of the armed services (so long as the navy and air — 
force were recruiting men). By the end of 1944 a total of 153, 1154 
had been enrolled under the N.R.M.A., but, of these, 48,256 or 
more than 31.5% had volunteered for peters service. With the | 
end of war in Europe the system of military call-ups ceased. ea 

Largest of the three women’s services, the Canadian Women’s 2 
Army Corps had an enlistment of 20,020 by the end of 1944. When 
the Women’s Division of the R.C.A.F. began demobilizing some ¢ of 
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_Inter-Service 
Transfers to: 


its personnel, 


Navy Air Force 
19° 
889 


4,513 
1,732 
1,767 
1,203 


Male 
Net 
Total 


68,743 
126,975 
122,826 
186,009 
100,141 

59,075 
663,769 


Nursing 


Services. Army Corps 


151 


Female Intake 


Canadian 


Women’s Female 


1,240 
7,484 
7,880 
3,416 


23,381 


Total Total Intake 
151 68,894 
379 127,354 

1,626 124,452 

8,124 194,133 

8,538 108,679 

4,563 63,638 


687,150 


a policy for transferring such ‘‘W.D.’s’”’ to the 


C.W.A.C. was initiated. Peak year for recruiting was 1943 when 
7,880 enlisted. Women enlisted in the nursing service of the Royal 


- Canadian Army Medical Corps numbered 3,361 to the end of 1944. 
The great wartime expansion of the Canadian Army from a 


pre-war nucleus of 4,500 permanent force men is shown in Table 17. 
The strength of more than 481,500 at the end of 1943 compares with 
a maximum of 389,639 in July, 1918, during World War I. 


From the early days of the war a considerable proportion of 
__ Canada’s total army strength has been serving outside the country. 
_ The first contingent of the First Division landed’ in the United 


Kingdom on December 17, 1939. At the year’s end more than 24% 


of the total army strength was outside Canada. 


By December 31, 


1940, this percentage had risen to nearly 34% and at the end of. 


p. 1944 to 59%. 
Until the European continent was invaded, the army in Canada 


had necessarily to concentrate on training men and providing 


_ defence forces for this country so long as there was any threat of 


attack. By September, 1943, however, the changing picture of the 


war made it possible to free more men for overseas service and to 
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a 
reduce the number of operational troops at home. Part of the de- 
fence of Canada could be left to a reserve army composed of clos a 
to 100,000 men who had undergone part- -time military training to. 
be ready in the event that the continent was invaded. By the end : 
of 1943 a total of 255,000 personnel—nearly 53% of the army 2 
strength—were serving outside Canada. By then 2,000 women were — 
stationed in the United Kingdom, Newfoundland and the United _ 
States. Canadian nursing sisters were also in North Africa, Sicily 
and Italy. After the invasion of France, they moved into hospitals — 
in northwest Europe. : 
After the collapse of France and British evacuation of Dunkin 4 
the Canadians in the United Kingdom were among the few ad 
quately equipped troops ready to meet an invasion there. ee a 
the next few years Canadian armed strength was built up and bye 
January, 1943, two Canadian corps were organized. At this time _ 
total army strength outside Canada was more than 190,000. . 


ors 4 


Continuous Canadian Army activity on the continent of Europe | ; 
began on July 10, 1943, with the invasion of Sicily. The Can- — 


Table 17 | Army Strength (1) 
(More than) oa 
Total Strength Serving Outside Canada(2)_ : 
At Men _ Women Total Men Women Total 
December 31 S | 
Oe aa ana: 63,000 140 63,140 15,500 (3) 15,500 ot 
1940.2 177,000 500 177,500 60,000 —(3) ee 
LBA ef 272,500 1,500 274,000 | 130,500 (3) 130,500 
EE oe Naas 415,500 9,500 425,000 | 189,500 500 190,000 
1949 ie 466,500 15,000 481,500 253,000 2,000 255,000 — S. 
1944 ee 457,500 16,500 474,000 | 276,500 3,500 280,000 


(1) Excluding prisoners of war and missing and personnel on extended — 
leave, and adjusted for fatal casualties to the respective dates. 


(2) Includes all personnel outside the territorial limits of Canada. 


(3) Information is not available as to the number of women serving outside ; 
Canada at these dates. 
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adian First Division and First Armored Brigade were given a vital 
position in the line of battle. On September 3 Italy was invaded, and 
again the Canadians formed part of the striking force on the main- 
land. In November a further large contingent of Canadians arrived, 


and the First Canadian Corps was subsequently organized. It fought 


under Canadian command as part of the British Eighth Army. 

By June 6, 1944, Canadian forces were of sufficient strength and 
were so highly trained that the Third Division formed part of the 
allied landing forces in Normandy. Other Canadian forces followed — 
later, and in August, 1944, it was announced that the First Canadian 
Army was in action in France. Canadians in it consisted of the 
Second, Third and Fourth Divisions which were formed into the 
Second Canadian Corps, and the Second Armored Brigade. 


Until late in 1944, voluntary enlistments were sufficient to fill 
all the needs of the Canadian Army Overseas. In the bitter cam- 
paign in France and Belgium during the summer and early autumn 
Canadian infantry casualties had been heavier than anticipated. — 
In order to replenish the reinforcements with adequate numbers of 
trained soldiers an order-in-council was passed on November 23, 
1944, by which authority was given to send overseas up to 16,000 

of the men serving under the National Resources Mobilization Act. 
(The effective strength of N.R.M.A. soldiers at that time was 
approximately 60,000, of whom 42,000 were considered suitable for 
infantry service). These were to be in addition to the full normal 
quota of general service reinforcements. Troop movements began 
during the Christmas period, and by V-E Day 13,000 N.R.M.A. 
men had been sent overseas, and another 3,000 had pierce 
overseas after having volunteered for general service. 


On eas 23, 1945, it was announced that all Canadian AGay 
formations were fighting as part of the First Canadian Army in 
north-western Europe, that is, that the troops that had fought in 
Italy had been moved to join the forces in the northwest. The 
total included First Canadian Army.headquarters and army 
troops; two corps headquarters and corps troops; three infantry 
divisions; two armored divisions and two armored brigades. When | 
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she Darobean war came to an end there were also approximately . 

_ 75,000 fully trained Canadian soldiers in the United Kingdom. 
In addition to First Canadian Army forces, Canada provided a 

the First Canadian Parachute Battalion, part of the British Sixth 
Airborne Division which dropped into battle in Normandy early on 4 
D-day and again over the Rhine on March 23 to 24, 1945. Cana- 
dians also formed part of the United States- Canada Spe é 


the drive on Rome and off the south coast A France. 


Canadian Army units have from time to time been stationed i ee 
Newfoundland, Labrador, Iceland, Alaska, Gibraltar and islands _ 
adjacent to the West Indies and east coast of the United a “3 


Kong in Denber 1941. Canada sent a contingent, largely con- 3 
sisting of N.R.M.A. men, to the Aleutians to help United States = 
forces reoccupy the island of Kiska in August, 1943. 4 


Strength of the army in Canada at the end of March, 1945, a 
was close to 175,000 men and 13,000 women. Of the men approxi-- ie 
mately 35,000 were N.R.M.A. troops. me 

Army manpower in Canada was distributed roughly as follows: Se 
50% directly related to the reinforcement of the army overseas ~ 3 
(35% in training and 15% on the staffs of training centres) ; 10% eB: 
employed as operational troops in the manning of coastal defences, — a 
etc.; 15% in recruiting and discharge depots, guarding prisoners of — 
war and internees and doing miscellaneous duties, and 25% pro- . 
viding housekeeping, medical, provost, maintenance, supply, pay — 
and chaplain services for all army forces in Canada. By far the — 
largest proportion of the soldiers in Canada (apart from those being 
trained as reinforcements for overseas) were in the older age brackets | 3 4 
and lower medical categories or members oe the C.W.A.C. | 


To the end of May, 1944, just before the sae total Canadian ~ 
Army casualties numbered 21,689—slightly fewer than the num- — 


ber of army killed 12 months later. The first heavy casualties — 
suffered were 2,000 at Hong Kong on December 25, 1941. These | r 
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Table 18 _ Army Casualties 
(As reported to December 31, 1944) 


Prisoners of 


Fatalities Missing War or Wounded Total 

Interned* 
99308 itis 37 sods AGO: hie 37 
BLY eceueaes 1840 cr es 1 94° 085 
104 Pees 801 90 1,537 60 2,488 
1940 a 1,703 3 1,884 627 4,217 
19437550 OE 2,640 | ge 245 4,683 7,576 
1944.23 2 o>. 12,080 1,119 | 1,829 34,771 - 49,789 
Totals... 17,601 —-‘1,220 5,496 40,235 64,552 


* The figure for prisoners of war includes 200 who have been repatriated 
or have escaped. 


were all killed or taken prisoner. During that year raids along the 
enemy-held coast accounted for most of the other casualties. 

In 1942 heavy toll was taken at Dieppe where Canadians made 
up five-sixths of the attacking forces. More than 3,350 Canadians 
were killed, wounded or taken prisoner. 

_ By the end of 1943 the conquest of Sicily was complete, and 
. Canadian casualties there numbered 2,400. With the invasion of : 
_ Italy and subsequent heavy fighting, Canadian casualties in that 
theatre up to the fall of Rome on June 5, 1944, numbered 11,340, 
of whom 2,268 were killed. 


After the invasion of Normandy, Canadian Army casualties 
mounted quickly. By the end of July, 1944, the heavy fighting 
around Caen and Carpiquet especially had driven the total 
casualty figure up to 33,239 of whom more than 9,000 were killed. 
The drive past Falaise and up the Channel coast in August accoun- 
ted for 2,328 killed and 6,314 wounded (including Italy). October 
was the month of bitter fighting for the Scheldt estuary and 1,753 
-were killed and 5,570 wounded (including Italy). 

After October, casualties were not so heavy as_ before. 
Lowest army monthly totals recorded were 1,998 in November 


3] 


during the lull which followed the Scheldt battle and 2,068 in 
January, 1945, when Canadian activity was limited on the Nether- — 7 


ce lands front. In March, 1945, the army was on the offensive between 
the Maas and Rhine Rivers and across the Rhine at the end of the 
month. Casualties rose to 4,585 for the month. 


' During their 20 months of action in the Italian theatre, the : 
Canadians suffered 26,152 casualties among nearly 100,000 personnel ~ 


despatched to Sicily and Italy. More than 5,300 were dead. 


| AIR FORCE a 
In Sera ee 1939, the strength of the Royal Canadian Air <i 


Force was 4,061 officers and airmen. This had risen by the end of 


_ December, 1943, to a peak strength of 206,350. Throughout the — 
war the R.C.A.F. was recruited entirely from volunteers in a regu- 
lated but ever-increasing stream so long as the necessity prevailed. ; 
Enlistments reached a peak in 1941 (Table 19) and from that point. 
intake decreased, slowly at first, until in October, 1944, enlistments _ 


ceased. 


The major contribution of the R.C.A.F. to the victory of the 
United Nations was the development and administration of the — 
British Commonwealth Air Training Plan. This agreement, signed a 
at Ottawa on‘ December 17, 1939, by representatives of the gov- | ‘ 
ernments of the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada and New Zea- 
land, entrusted to the R.C.A.F. the task of converting Canada into 
what the late President Roosevelt once called “the airdrome of 
Democracy” where air crew drawn from all parts of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire—and from many of the Nazi-occupied — 
lands of Europe—could De trained and sent Overseas in an ever-— 


growing stream. © 


The original plan called top the construction of 74 training schools _ 


across Canada, the last of which came into full operation in Decem- 
ber, 1941, six months ahead of schedule. When the plan was at 


its peak there were 154 air and ground training schools in opera- | a 
tion—more than twice the original estimate. In addition to flying — 4 
schools and ground schools there were many other ancillary units 
necessary for the training of personnel. In all about 360 units, os 
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_ Table 19 | , Air Force Intake 


Royal Canadian Women’s 


Gate ee ay Sa pe Air Force Division Total 
- 1939 (Sept. 10 to Dec. 31).......... 3,953 ae 3,953 
1940 Seago Grinday 4a Ne tate 30,938 wanes 30,938 . 
Uh here gee aaa Pees i ee 66,110 999 67,109 
BS AB A gee eR a Oe le 65,066 7,835 72,901 
1943.0. ROoEARE TYG 0) 90 Seba aay Re apnitren th 49,898 GTA 57,609 
1944 OY red tins Lee ans ete ie Meets 6,585 438 7,023 


ae ee ———___ 


NROtaIS etc or ant: Oo Belt ye oles 222,550 16,983 239,533 


operating from 231 sites, were set up during the lifetime of the 
plan and, at the end of 1943, the time of maximum expansion, 
104,113 service and civilian personnel were employed on the staff 
with 15,00C more in training for staff positions (Tables 24 and 25). 
- Canadians comprised about 71% of the staff. Two types of schools, — 
the elementary flying training and the air observer, were operated 
by civilian flying clubs and civilian companies, respectively, under 
direct R.C.A.F. supervision. Many of the instructors and staff 
pilots at these schools were graduates of the B.C.A.T.P. on leave 
without pay from the R.C.A.F. 

When the first agreement was signed it was planned that Can- 
ada’s share of the cost would be $531,000,000 of a total cost of 
$823,000,000. With the extension of the B.C.A.T.P. and other addi- 
tional responsibilities undertaken during the course of the war, Can- 
ada’s share in the financing had risen to more than $1,281,000,000 
when the plan came to an end. These peute covered only the train- 
ing plan in Canada. . = 


The first air crew graduates of the B.C.A.T.P. began arriving in 
the United Kingdom in November, 1940. Early in 1941 it was 
evident that even the most optimistic estimates for output in 1942 
were going to be exceeded a year ahead of schedule. By 1943 
Canada alone was supplying air crew in excess of the original esti- 
mates for the entire plan. Yearly supply of air crew from the 
participants in the agreement is shown in Table 21. 
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Table 20 5 Air Fore : 


Royal Canadian Air Force ie 


_At Western hee 
December 31 Hemisphere (2) Overseas 
TALES Ag, SRGRt ga al ova Aes ites RA ee Desay tae RO 8,077 18 
PL Os0 eee Poa ee eee 35,772 1,122 
SOA cn on ae | 85,908 12,054 
2 AS Pate AS Seas agp GRC Aa yo age Pte haar 120,928 24,939 
soa eyty Hee ines anes eo ete ga ee Rt eC 145,820 45,377 
a os HGR eran cor pa ate arte Soaib Gili ain eo. 118,879 60,503 


(1) Excludes missing, prisoners, on leave without pay, deserters, second 
(2) Includes Canada, Labrador, Newfoundland, Alaska, United States and Ieelai 


By the spring of 1944 the trained air crew reserve had reached 
such proportions that it was possible to begin reduction of the 
B.C.A.T.P., and on March 31, 1945, with victory in Europe in = 
sight, the plan was terminated. The B.C.A.T.P. had trained and — = 
graduated 131,553 air crew, of whom approximately 38% were a 
pilots, 23% navigators, 12% air bombers, 25.5% wireless operator 
air gunners and air gunners and 1.5% flight engineers. The R.C.A.F. 
provided 72,835 or more than 55% of the graduates, the Royal Air 


eS. 
= 


Table 21 Air Crew Graduates * 

1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 Total 
Royal Canadian Air Force.. 484 10,067 16,261 20,122 20,337 67,271 
_ Royal Air Force........... sae 661 7,942 14,930 15,822 39,355 — ; 
Royal Australian Air Force. 37 2,064 1,755 2,617 2,322 8,795 


Royal New Zealand AirForce ... 1,390 1,820 1,685 1,807 6,702 — 
Totals ! : 


* These are graduates of schools that awarded flying badges to qualified __ 
air crew. Figures for post-graduate training schools, 20,599 from July 1, 
1942, to December 31, 1944, are not included as they would duplicate toa _ 
large extent the graduates at the wings stage. Also the figures do not = 
include R.A.F. transferred schools prior to July 1,1942, when these schools __ 
became part of the B.C.A.T.P. Prior to the amalgamation R.A.F. trans- — {4 
ferred schools had graduated 5,296 air crew personnel. a 
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P a 
‘Strength (1) 


oh 


women: s Division | | Total 
Wester Western 

Hemisphere(2) Overseas Total Hemisphere(2) Overseas Total 
fag ES SRY a ea ee cas 2's 8,077 19 8,096 
Sop ee Har aap Niece 35,772 1,122, . 36,894 
GAP ita ie: eye 647 86,555 12,054 98,609 
7,797 41 7,838 128,725 24,980 153,705 
14,258 895 15,153 160,078 46,272 206,350 
12,147 1,470 13,617 131,026 61,973 192,999 


A All Jigures in this statement are from recorded sources and are subject to adjustment 


“as current enquiries are pursued. 


ee i ila 


Force 32% and the Royal Australian Air Force and Royal New 
Zealand Air Force the remainder. In addition to nationals of the > 
four signatory countries the B.C.A.T.P. trained Belgians, Czechs, 
Free French, Mexicans, Netherlanders, Newfoundlanders, Poles 
and men from the United States and West Indies. In addition the 
Royal Norwegian Air Force trained its personnel in Canada in close 
co-operation with the R.C.A.F. 

_ At first virtually all the Canadians trained as ground crew were 


_ required to staff B.C.A.T.P. schools and airfields across Canada 


and could not be spared to man Canadian squadrons overseas, 


_ Table 22 Air Crew Trainees on Strength * 


(At December 31) 
tg 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Royal Canadian Air Force..... 8,585 19,987 33,193 30,222 9,285 


Royal Air Force............. | 591 9,557 13,929 5,805 
- Royal Australian Air Force. .. } 706 T0912 '2;235 1,827 932 
Royal New Zealand Air Force. | 967 1,207 1,192 459 
Fotals: me ee ek 9,291 22,636 “46,192 “AT,ATO 16,481 


cee 
eee 


* These comprise all air crew awaiting or undergoing traming in Canada, 
including post-graduate trainees. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AIR TRAINING PLAN 


| Air Crew Graduates a 
1940 f . 


1941 Epes re ee gt 
Ou REM DRI 20,178 


39,354 


40,288 


ROTA ie arn 


ea ee On a 


whose ground crew was almost entirely found by the R.A.F. Pro- — ; 
duction of ground crew increased from 5,917 in 1940 to 20,046 in — 
1941, about 10% of. whom proceeded overseas as the beginning of 
a force which had increased to 35,369 by the conclusion of the ~ 
European phase of the war. Included in these latter figures were — -4 
approximately 5,000 radar specialists despatched overseas for 4 
service with the R.A.F. Of the graduates of ground crew courses __ 
enumerated in Table 23 approximately 97% were Canadians. ; 


When recruiting ceased in October, 1944, it was decided to re- 4 
lease for service in the army and navy 4,200 who had not begun air 


Table 23 Graduates of Ground Crew Courses 
49405 Accel LU Areas te Aer Ce eee 5,917 
AS We Verne eae ai en PORN OUT gyn | 20,046 
TAD os eer is os sete rain gat een ce Sana ee eel De 30,682 
ROASO ASG RR iO ere eae 29,140 
er Ue Sahl at ue Ny elear o Nae eni a a Rag raed ae tact cee 19,396 
1945 (to March 31a. 1,333 


To “a r a = ee a ye Soe 
ah ra COURS ei “en ; * x 


Table 24 Staff Strength * es : 
a: (At December 31) 7 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
‘Service... -..... 12,607 137,718 —. 74,888 91,289. 65,892). 
Givilian..<............ 8,708. 10,918 12,153. 12,824 =. 9,568 
Totals............. 18,215 48,636 87,041 104,113 75,460 


* This comprises staff of all B.C.A.T.P. units, including ome 

training schools, plus a proportionate percentage of air force headquarters 
personnel. Company-controlled staff of schools operated by civilian com- 
panies are not included. 


crew training. Men already in training continued their courses and 
on graduation were placed on the air force reserve and allowed to 
return to civilian life, subject to recall. 


When the B.C.A.T.P. came to an end all training schools were 
not closed, for a limited number were retained to train additional 
air crew for the Royal Air Force on a contract basis. In addition a 
shadow training scheme was retained in a state of readiness to pro- 
vide for any emergency, while certain operational training units were 
also retained chiefly for Canadian requirements. These were carried — 
on as R.C.A.F. commitments after the end of March, 1945. 


~The Women’s Division of the R.C.A.F., which had been or- 
ganized in July, 1941, had a peak strength at December 31, 1943, 
of 15,153. The first contingent of any women’s forces to arrive 


Table 25 Personnel In Training for Staff Positions * 


(At December 31) 
1940 1941 © 1942 1943 1944 


8,183 14,098 14,519 15,012 2,332 


* These include graduate air crew undergoing instructor training and all 
Sround crew trainees. These are intended to complete B.C.A.T.P. and 
Western Hemisphere operations establishments and to provide AIEEE 
ment of discharges, casualties, etc. 
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Women’s Division were trained in more than 40 different trades le 


overseas was a draft of the Women’s Diviston in 1942. Enlisted — 
primarily to assist in the gigantic training plan, members of the _ 


released thousands of men for combat duty. 


Because of its heavy commitments in the development and _ 
administration of the B.C.A.T.P. the participation of the R.C.A.F. 
in air operations overseas was at first necessarily limited. In Febru- 
ary, 1940, an army co-operation squadron arrived in the United — 
Kingdom to work with the First Canadian Division. In June an- 
_ other army co-operation and a fighter squadron also went overseas. E 
It was a long time before the army co-operation squadrons were __ 
able to fulfill their functions in support of Canadian forces in a oa 
field, but the fighter squadron went into action in the Battle of — 
- Britain (August-October, 1940) and destroyed 31 enemy Me 
for a loss of three R.C.A.F. pilots. 

By the end of 1940 the early graduates of the B.C.A.T.P. had ¢ E 
begun to proceed overseas and new R.C.A.F. squadrons were formed 
to reinforce the original three already in the United Kingdom. _ 
Eventually more than 45 squadrons were formed in Britain from _ 
personnel of the R.C.A.F. trained under the B.C.A.T.P. The new — 
squadrons took their place with units of the R.A.F. in each of the 
four commands—bomber, fighter, coastal and transport. 


Table 26 Air Force 
: Sorties oe 
Squadrons Operational Bomber Other(*) 
(At December 31) Squadrons Squadrons 
AO40 he a a 1 TT Bee ee ae ee ee 3 
14S 1 Wy Falvey amen nateenatyy ean BA ite Ae Beh sae IT SI ac a A a ee 
DOF ete tee ak BO Ey BEB se a cre ent TA ee ee 
AS ae er aa 34 1,305. 2) OO lS fe eee ae 
PAS eer cclk oy she more than 25,353 74,014 
hotals3 oe ok 


(*) Other squadrons include general, photographic and fighter reconnais $0 


ty 
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p _ The first R.C.A.F. bomber operation was in June, 1941. During 
4 the ensuing year and a half Canadian heavy bomber squadrons had 
increased to such an extent that they were formed into a separate 
R.C.A.F. group and began operations as a formation within bomber 
command on January 1, 1943. During that year the group made 
7,355 sorties and dropped 13,630 tons of bombs for a loss of 340 
aircraft. In 1944 the scale of operations showed a marked increase 
while the ratio of losses steadily declined. The number of sorties 
jumped to 25,353 and the tonnage of bombs showed an even greater 
ratio of increase to 86,216 tons. The bomb total for August, 1944, 
alone was but little short of the total for all of 1943. During the 
first four months of 1945 the group flew 7,893 sorties and dropped 
25,432 tons. In addition to the squadrons in the R.C.A.F. bomber 
group there was a Canadian squadron in the Pathfinder force of 
bomber command which had a noteworthy part in marking targets 
for the successive waves of bombers. 

The original R.C.A.F. day fighter squadron was joined in 1941 
by six additional units, and early in 1944 by six more which went 
from Canada after periods of service on the east and west coasts. 
In 1942 an all-Canadian fighter wing was formed in the United 

_ Kingdom from three Spitfire squadrons. Subsequently three more 
R.C.A.F. wings were set up, two with Spitfire aircraft and the third 
with Typhoons. A later reorganization of the wings reduced the 


c erseas Squadrons 


Tonnage of Bombs Enemy Aircraft _ Enemy Aircraft. _ Enemy Aircraft 
, Destroyed - Probably Destroyed Damaged 
31 8 35 
30 14 34 
58 35 88 
220 28 135 
605 ; 31 es 212 
944 : 116 504 
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ENEMY AIRCRAFT bye R ae an Pay 5 
4940 (I 1 

191 | | — 
1942 TTT : | wm 
1943 HHA . 33 4 


QM 
TOTAL. ot aga oes 


number to three. For three years prior to the spring of 1944 the a 
major duty of the fighter squadrons was escort to formations of 
day bombers of the R.A.F. and United States Army Air Force — 
which struck at airfields, railroad centres and factories in enemy- 
occupied territory across the English Channel and North Sea. — 
As a change from highflying escort missions, the fighters also - 
engaged in low-level ground strafes. Another less welcome duty 4 
of the fighter squadrons was convoy BAe. to guard shipping in 2 
_ British coastal waters. 

In the spring of 1944 the R.C.A.F. fighter wings added a new 
role to their varied activities and became fighter-bombers. In the | 
weeks immediately preceding D-day they had an important part in © q 
dive-bombing “‘rocket’’ sites, bridges, freight yards and radar posts. _ 
_ From D-day onward the R.C.A.F. fighter and fighter-bomber 
wings of the Second Tactical Air Force were the spearhead of 
attack, covering the invasion beaches, dive- bombing enemy strong ~ 
points and taking a heavy toll of the German army’s transport and _ f 
fighting vehicles. - 

A fighter-reconnaissance wing a6, the R.C.A.F., equipped with 
Mustangs and Spitfires, gathered tactical aoa ian in prepara-— : 
tion for the opening of the western front and continued to supply — q 
information for British forces as they fought their ea forward — | 
from the beachhead. 


AG 
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In addition to the day fighter units the R.C.A.F. also contributed 
squadrons for the night defence of Britain and the intruder campaign 
against the German air force. Three night-fighter squadrons, 
equipped with Beaufighters and Mosquitos, formed part of the air 
defence of the United Kingdom from the autumn of 1941 to the 
spring of 1944 and won an impressive number of victories. During 
the invasion of Normandy they spread a protective shield over the 
convoys and beaches and assisted in the defeat of the flying-bomb 
menace. | 

One intruder Mosquito squadron was credited with 169 enemy 
aircraft destroyed and 82 flying bombs blown up in the air or on the 
sea. 

Coastal command, which shared with the Royal Navy the duty 
of guarding Britain’s shipping and destroying that of the enemy, 
also had its quota of R.C.A.F. units. Sunderland squadrons spent 
thousands of hours sweeping over the seas in search of U-boats or 
shepherding convoys to port. On many occasions they were re- 
warded by unmistakable evidence of a kill; in many other attacks 
the Nazi submarine was certainly damaged although there was no 


Table 27 Air Force Casualties * 
an Seriously or 
Currently Currently Dangerously 
Fatal Missing Prisoner of War Wounded or Total 
or Interned Injured 
(not fatal) 
AISI & 6232 12 Rit 12 
1940 ifs By dena 109 25 134 
5 AS 7 Dipl aee 1,071 1 113 155 1,340 
qo4pe ey 3,359 17 344 319 4,039 
1943.2 253: 4,731 ‘44 713 302 5,790 
1944....... 3,397 2,419 . 973 379 7,168 
Totals. 12,679 1,180 


~ 2,481 


2,143 18,483 


—=—— 


* Figures are according to records at February 28, 1945, and hence reflect 
all changes of status of casualties to that date; 870 personnel previously 
missing, prisoners of war or interned and safe on February 28 are not 
included. R.C.A.F. (Women’s Division) casualties, 17 fatal and 15 wounded 
or peced: are included. 
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Canada tc Iceland, also ord several successes. 


: _ to slip through the aerial blockade. 


_Canadian squadron equipped with Hudsons was the leading — 


| squadron of the R.C.A.F. escorted convoys, carried freight, hunted — 4 


_ was a Catalina from this squadron which early in 1942 detected the | 


- several transport squadrons, one of which had a part in conveying _ 


- doing similar work in Burma. 


In the Bay of Biscay the Sunderland squadrons were joined re 
Wellington unit of the R.C.A.F., equipped with Leigh lights, whic 
patrolled over the bay by night on guard against U-boats ae 


For many months, from late in 1941 until the spring of 1942, a q 


“strike” unit in coastal command, famed for its mast-high at-_ 
tacks on German convoys in Netherlands coastal waters. In one — 1 
month the ‘‘Demons”’ attacked and destroyed or damaged 83 come 
tons of enemy shipping. Later another unit flying Albacores and 
Wellingtons was successful in many bomb attacks on enemy mer- 
chant vessels, flakships and E-boats. To the north yet another — 
coastal unit of the R.C.A.F. sent its Beaufighters, carrying rocket — a 
projectiles, to strike at convoys off the Norwegian coast. In operand 7 
tions after D-day this squadron assisted in the destruction ofS 
the last German naval vessels 1 in the Bay of Biscay. 
El Alamein to Cape Bon, across to Sicily a from the heel of Ae : 
Italian peninsula to the valley of the Po. The Canadian Spitfires | 4 


the Luftwaffe withdrew from the daylight skies BE ltaly, fe Spite 
fires became fighter-bombers. a 

Farther east in the wide expanses of the Indian Ocean another — 
submarines and aided in the rescue of shipwrecked mariners. 4 
approach of a Japanese invasion force and by its sighting report : 
warned the defences of Ceylon in time to repulse the enemy. fe 


In the last months of the war in Europe the R.C.A.F. formed = : 


troops and supplies to the Canadian forces in the Netherlands = 
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A sketch of the work of R.C.A.F. units only at home and 
overseas does not tell the full story, however, of the R.C.A.F.’s 
participation in the war. For every Canadian air crew serving in an 
R.C.A.F. squadron there were many flying with R.A.F. units in © 
~ every command and in every theatre of war. R.C.A.F. pilots, 
‘navigators, wireless operators and air gunners were in every squad- 
ron of bomber, fighter and coastal command. They had a hand in 
the smashing of the Mohne and Eder dams and in the sinking of the 
Tirpiiz. Canadian pilots fought in the long Battle of Malta; they — 
accompanied an R.A.F. mission to Russia; Canadians flew over the 
Western Desert and accompanied the allied forces in the invasion 
_ of North Africa; they have participated in air battles and bombing 
expeditions over the jungles of Burma. By the hundreds they are 
in transport command, ferrying aircraft across the Atlantic, over | 
Africa, along the Persian Gulf and wherever aircraft bearing the 
roundels of the R.A.F. are to be found. The full extent of their 
contribution cannot yet be estimated, but there has been no major 
operation of the R.A.F. in eens Canada was not represented. 


ama _MERCHANT SEAMEN 
From a strength of 1,460 merchant seamen who eG 
Canada’s pre-war foreign-going merchant shipping, merchant navy 
- personnel during the war increased in number to 8,350. 
To March 31, 1945, the number of Canadian seamen reported 


= dead or missing was 1,054 (674 from Canadian ships and 380 from 


-allied* ships) and the number who had been held captive was 189 
(128 from Canadian ships and 61 from allied ships). All casualties 
therefore totalled 1,243. Canadian seamen from Canadian ships 
were reported dead and missing as follows: 


‘Table 28 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 Total 
: (to March 31) 
28 223 363 12- 37 11 674 


To provide personnel for the expanding merchant fleet there was _ 
_ a general upgrading of the experienced personnel, training centres 


* British, Belgian, United States, Swedish, Panamanian, Greek, Nether- 
lands, Latvian, French and Yugoslavian. 
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were established, and former merchant navy officers and seamen _ 
- were encouraged to return to sea. Assistance was given to those _ ; 
_ who attended existing nautical schools, and special training facilities 
were made available for marine radio officers. a: 
Merchant seamen’s manning pools were established in the ports — 
of Halifax, Saint John, Montreal and Vancouver for the accom- — 
modation of seamen and to provide reserves of officers and seamen 
to man new ships and to make up crew deficiencies on ships in _ 
convoys. From October 1, 1941, to December 31, 1944, the number 
of Canadian and United Kingdom merchant seamen accommodated 
at these manning pools totalled 38,786. i) 
The number of trainees who completed a six-weeks’ course in 
stokehold and engine-room duties at the Marine Engineering — 
Instructional School at Prescott, Ontario, to the end of 1944 
totalled 1,039. The number of trainees who completed their 13-— 
weeks’ course for deck ratings at St. Margaret’s Sea Training School — 
at Hubbards, Nova Scotia, to the end of 1944 totalled 646. | 


CORPS OF (CIVILIAN) CANADIAN FIRE FIGHTERS 
FOR SERVICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM Bs 

At the request of the British government a Canadian Corps of © 
Civilian Fire Fighters was organized with personnel recruited from — 
107 municipalities at a strength of 422. The men arrived in the - 
United Kingdom before the end of 1942 and after intensive training - 
were posted to six stations in four centres. They replaced National — 
Fire Service personnel but served as Canadian units in fighting * 
fires caused by incendiary bombs and explosives. Toward the end % 
of 1944 the British authorities indicated that their services were 
no longer necessary and it was decided to return the corps to 
Canada for demobilization. 


Table 29 Canadian Fire Fighters Overseas 
: (At December 31) 


Officers Other Ranks _ Total 


ape ode a SU Ihr 23 385 408 
5 Ros Oe i aw iaete 059 20 351 371 
O44 Nie a Patios ain 19 312 331 
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PRODUCTION 
_ A great expansion in economic activity during the war period i is a 
apparent in almost every field. During the period 1939-42 each of | 
the nine main branches of production showed yearly increases and _ 
the net value of commodity production was nearly doubled. After i. | 
deducting the cost of materials the value of the output of all manu- 
| facturing plants exceeded $3,310,000,000 in 1942. The increase — 
over 1939, when manufacturing production was mainly for civilian 
purposes, amounted to more than 116%. Although final figures for 
1943 and 1944 are not yet available, sufficient evidence is at hand 
in the form of indexes and other data to establish 1944 as the peak 


-__-year of wartime economic activity. Canadian agriculture also provid- 
Table 30 | Net Value of Production 
(Dollars in Millions) ree 
1939 1940 1941 1942 
Primary: 3 
AGRICUITUTO sda har canon aan anes ~ 846.1 885.1 951.0 1,691.5 
POTOSUY oie ne cc neta 271.7 370.1 421.4 429.1 
Fisheries. (1). cis a) aa eee 34.4 38.1 51.8 64.8 — 
LL FAaDpING (2) cance oe Soden eon se 7.9 11.2 154A 23.85 
IVT ae can ee en as 393.2 446.1 497.9 514.1 
Electric power, 30a any 149.9 163.8 183.1 200.374 
: Total Primary.............. 1,703.2 1,914.4. 21204 2,923.7 
Secondary: A 
: COnStruGHON, wok cot ee 183.7 206.9 269.6 310.9 
Custonvand Fepall, wank. 96.7 110.7 135.3 139.3 
Manufactures (3) 5.51.2. 2 er 1,53T21 1,942.5 2,605.1 3,310.0 
Total Secondary (4)........ 1,811.4 2,260.1 3,010.0 3,760.2 
Grandddials oe ke 3,224.0 3,823.7 4,720.1 6,258.5 


Fisures for 1943 and 1944 not yet available. 


(1) The difference between the marketed value of fish and the net vale 
of production ts the cost of salt, containers and other materials used 
by canning and curing plants. a 


(2) Value of wild furs only —fur farm figures included in agriculture. i) 

(3) Includes sawmills, pulp and paper mills, fish processing and certain 
mineral industries, which are also included in other headings above. — 
This duplication is eliminated from the grand total. é 


(4) Includes duplication mentioned in footnote 3. 


02 


eda significant contribution. The net value of farm products, which 
in 1939 was $846,100,000, was almost double that amount in 1942. 


Part of the increase in the value of production was obviously 
due to an advance in prices, but the greater proportion was due to 
increased output. The advance in the general index of wholesale 
prices was less than 27% compared with a gain of 94% in the total 
value of production. 


NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION aman 


oe PRIMARY: Electric Power a Ro eee pais 
Agriculture . legato 
POrestrye( soy eee © SECONDARY: 
Fisheries) ee oes Construction... .... 
MW FADING <a te see aes Custom and Repair... . 
Mining sca) sae ae Manufactures ....:.. 

— 1939 

~ 1940 

1941 

1942 : = 
ay EVA © 3,760.2 
AGRICULTURE 


pinceeaeed demands at home and abroad necessitated a substan- 

tial increase in agricultural production, particularly in meats and 
dairy products. The farmers’ response to the demand for animal 
products immediately brought pressure on feed grain supplies. Since 

_ wheat was in adequate supply, a policy of reduced wheat acreage, 
combined with subsidized production of feed grains, was adopted 
in the spring of 1941. The production of hogs and dairy products 
-_was further encouraged by higher prices and by a subsidy program | 
after the adoption of price ceilings late in 1941. 
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Table 31 Production of Principal Agricultural Commodities 
(Units in Millions) 


Average 
Commodity Unit 1935-39 1940 1941 1942 1943 


Grain and Forage Crops 


Wheates J io bu. 312.4 540.2 314.8 556.7 283.7 
GENE Saote BAe Doe inate ines 338.1 380.5 305.6 652.0 482.0 
BatiGVaiok coe cs. ah: 88.9 104.3 110.6 259.2 215.6 
Mixed grains..... re 38.5 43.1 48.7 68.6 35.7 4 
Hay and clover. . .tons 13.6 14.1 12.6 16.1 17.2 15.48 
Altaltan ae cc ta ts 2.1 2.6 rk 37> 28S'9 “ 

Dairy Products : 
Milk (total). ..... Ib. 15,282.1 15,999.3 16,549.9 17,488.6 17,519.1 17, 604. 8 
Creamery butter... “ 254.8 264.7 285.8 284.6 He pret f 298. a 
Factory cheese.... ‘ 119.9 145.3 151.9 207.4 166.3 180. 2 
Evaporated milk. . “ 90.8 135.9 166.0 185.8 178.4 _479.58 
Condensed milk... “ 13.4 14.4 24.6 2301 26.9 33.7 
Milk powder..... “ 26.1 33.8 34.8 37.8 37.47 ac be, 

Meats (1) 4 
ROK hese: Gets hi 625.1 865.4 1,060.8 1,189.1 1,395.7 1,504. € 
Beier eae ts tess oe 703.7 717.5 812.1 822.5 893.0 

Mo Gad Leu tiee sce cca oy 12252 130.0 134.1 123.6 118.5 
Mutton and lamb. is 61.6 52.6 58.6 56.7 62.2 

Eggs and Poultry 
EQUSe ota eea une  OOZ 219.5 235.5 244.5 280.7 315.6 
Poultry meat..... Ib. n. a. (2) 219.1 220.0 258.7 265.3 

Fresh Fruits 
Tree fruits....... bu 16.7 15.4 14.0 16.6 14.7 
Berresee ia tice, qt 36.1 42.5 33.8 28.6 2161, 
Grapes Ib 42.8 52.7 47.2 74.9 53.8 

Fresh Vegetables 
EOtatOeS? es Ib. 3,863.2 4,230.0 3,905.2 4,288.2 4,354.1 4,940.9 
Tomatoes........ 500.0 516.9 719.7 557.8 460.7 964.2. 


Other vegetables.. “ 1,060.0 1017.4 513052.1 > 508 2 tei 9.0 1,411.1 


Oilseed Crops aa 
Rlaxseeasity:. area! bu. 1.5 3.0 5.8 15.0 17.9 9.7. 


Other oilseed | % 
ChODS ese cate “i n. a.(2) .2(3) .2(3) -9(3) 21.3- (4) -15.8 | 
Seed Crops....... Ib. 28.4 24.8 37.8 40.6 52.0 54.9 
Tobacco ts. # 76.6 64.0 94.2 89.7 69.1 102.1. 
Sugar beets....... tons 5 8 e 7 5. 
Maple Products...gal. 2.7 3.1 6259 ts gia 2.3 34 
Honeys is. 4 ss Ib. 35.7 28.2) 83.2 © 28.0 5995. aaa 
Wool....... Ge ‘ 16.0 14.9 15.3 165 17.8 iam 


(1) Estimated dressed carcass weight of animals slaughtered in Canada, plus 
estimated dressed weight of animals exported alive. 

(2) Not available. 

(3) Soybeans in Ontario only. 

(4) Includes soybeans, rapeseed and sunflower seed. 


The shift from wheat to coarse grains, fodder crops and oil- 
_bearing-seeds, which has been one of the outstanding changes in 
Canadian agriculture brought about by the war, has been most in 
_ evidence in the prairie provinces, normally the great wheat growing 
areas. Spectacular increases have occurred in this region, which 
formerly produced little livestock, in the output of meats, dairy 
products and eggs. Increases in these products occurred to a lesser 
degree in the other provinces. A shortage of fats and oils encouraged 
increased production of flaxseed and led to the cultivation on a 
commercial basis of soybeans, rapeseed and sunflowers. The 
vegetable seed industry was also developed to meet the shortage 
that arose both at home and in the United Kingdom from the loss 
of European sources of supply. | 
The chief limiting factor in agricultural production has been the 
shortage of manpower coupled with a reduced supply of machinery 
and equipment. Despite these handicaps, however, Canadian 
farmers have considerably increased their output of food. 
Agricultural production has been planned during the war years 
by federal-provincial conferences attended by representatives of the 
federal and provincial departments of agriculture and by delegates 


Table 32 Livestock Population as at June 1 
(In Thousands) 


Average 
1935-39 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Total cattle........ ..... 8,716 8,380 8,517 8,945 9,665 10,346 


Milkicowss. 00... /.40ce: 3,780 3,650 3,624 3,681 3,795 3,930 
‘Horses.......... SE 2,833 2,780 2,789 2,816 2,775 2,735 
_ Sheep and lambs........ 3,083 2,887 2,840 3,197 3,459 3,726 
Swine......... Lae peveta 3,939 6,002 6,081 7,125 8,149 7,738 
Hens and chickens...... 54,542 58,712 58,864 68,106 74,961 86,792 
Turkeys........ cies mdi 2,532 3,164 3,204 3,541 2,862 3,306 


00 


from farm producer organizations. The first of these” cone renee a 
was called in Ottawa on September 27, 1939, just 17 days after 
Canada had entered the war; the 12th was held December 4 to 6, 
1944. These conferences have given direction to-the farmer con- — 
cerning the foods most in demand. The Agricultural Supplies Board, 
a wartime control body operating under the federal Department of © 
Agriculture, is responsible for ensuring that production continues 
in a way that will best meet the needs of Canada and the United 
- Kingdom for food and fibres. 
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- Table 33 - Acreage of Field Crops 


(In Thousands) . 

Average are 

Commodity 1935-39 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Wheat. oer .. 25,595 28,726 21,882 21,587 16,850 23,284 
BOnse. Se 13,247 12,298 12,266 13,782 15,407 14,315 
Burley ste 4,291 4,342 5,304 6,973 8,397 7,291 3 
Hyese ert ie ee 816 1,035 960 1,338 576 648 | 
Mixed grains........... 1,166 1,220 1,553 1,681 1,463 1,518 
Hay and clover.......... 8,766 8,811 9,559 9,707 9,816 10,120 
Alfalta hay............. 854 1,032 1,270 1,440 1,544 1,580 
Pofatoes. 850 516 «S45.—=s«SOZ_S«=«SOB:SSs«CSS]SsCtsC 
Other field crops........ 2,783 2,888 3,487 3,796 5,121 3,442 — 
Summerfallow.......... 15,682 17,326 23,111 19,979 20,637 19,427 


SUBSIDIES PAID BY DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Producer subsidies are direct and indirect payments to farmers _ 
in addition to their returns under ceiling prices and are necessary 
under a price controlled economy to maintain or increase production — 3 
of essential food products. 4 
Subsidy payments have been made on a variety of aprichl ae 
products. Following are some of the major subsidies being paid: 
Feeds —A rapid expansion in the output of livestock and livestock 
products made necessary the formulation of a policy to increa 
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Table 34. Subsidies Paid on Agricultural Products 
| by the Federal Government 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


. 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 —- 1944(1) 
Ri duliliccsic: eee eee ee 3,846.1 4,968.5 12,818.4 


BST Lad ce ees Ser AS Ae at Ween MRT as 7,000.9 15,724.9  24,165.9 — 
Concentrated Milk ...... Ban US gs rman: Sap tea e iieee wg de 465.0 2,078.4 | 
Milk—cheddar — 
RHGOSE ae ea ee en er or leet as es ee 800.3 4,330.0 
Cheese—bonus on 
GUsiily ie sess 597.9 1,054.5 1,494.9 1,730.9 1,385.9 1,591.7 
Cheese factory im- 
provement...... 46.3. 81.0 181.5 203.7 73.1 87.9 
Cheese export sub- 
Sir ii ie soe. FS a lew ae 1950.0 es BE es RTees 
PAGE OENHINS es orc. tie ae cre rn ae ag eg 14,069.2 
Fertilizer subven- - 
: TONS eee tres cea Ce UAE S Sie i Cd de 975.3 860.7 412.7 
Pimersunsily 4-2 ot et, oe ee ee, neers eee 38.7 271.9 
p Feed freight assis- 
4 TANCOet ees oo ges) we ee enee 2,059.2 9,832.0 15,940.9 14,565.6 
4 PNETALL EIA cal hem ho ei ce ay gee ay Scared Get wk PRP i arate 37.8 52.3 
3 Feed wheat draw- [- 
PG ee ape eae is foie ee ee yh Se S357 sejeou 7,700.6 
Feed assistance: x 
* RR ee re tee or NS ei eS Ge au en) oe ee 521.5 
ici at ee ak yr, a Ae eg 2 ek ah an epee bey’ Fas) 362.1 
Wheat acreage pro- : 
CUGHOM osc te Se at ere ee ay 22,411.6 22,788.0 31,015.2 8,979.7 
Prairie farm assis- 
TRNCOAL Oe oer bas 16,958.5 1,125.5 14,332.9 495.0 9,456.9 
Pratrio farm income. (sir. 2.5 eG 864.1 18,033.3 83.9 1.3 
RAMP ClODSe cc ccars ee cc nee ee a a 808.4 955.7 2,549.1 
Bernas tOr jal aa a eye es ae Ga 42.2 359.0 473.3 
WYOGC 20g Seat tee eh a a ee EE ea hee re 153.2 © 64.5 
QO OxDOrl SUUSIOV Gist) ox aes 7:5 O18. 2a eee eae 
sudar beet pulps fis oe ee Cress eee 25:8. hres oe 
ROCs ee eo PI OO4. Oe ht OT one) gt 2Us0 @ = SpeDteO! oii Oe eee es 
LOtalsss7 es 2,999.0 19,973.8 31,814.3 83,103.2 76,834.6 104,553.0 


(1) Preliminary, subject to revision. 
(2) Partial payment. 


The Department of Agriculture was responsible for the payment of sub- 
sidies on fluid milk, butterfat, concentrated milk, milk for cheddar cheese, 
canning crops and berries in 1943 and 1944. Prior to March, 1943, the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board paid subsidies to farmers on the production of 
fiuid milk, butterfat, canning vipes and berries. These payments are shown in 
the above. table, — ; 
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the output of feeds and fodder. Since the autumn of 1941, the fed- 

eral government has paid all freight charges on western grainsand 
millfeeds moved from the head of the Great Lakes to points in 
eastern Canada and from specified points in western Canada to 
British Columbia. In order to stimulate early seasonal movements 
of feed from the prairie provinces to the east and to British Colum- 
bia, and greater storage in eastern Canada, a transportation subsidy 
is paid on fertilizer and lime being used in eastern Canada and 


_ British Columbia. In addition cash subsidies were paid to encourage 


production of coarse grains in the period between the summer of 
1941 and the end of the crop season of 1943, and assistance was | 
provided in the processing of livestock feeds during 1943 and 1944. 
Dairy Products — Subsidies are used as a means of directing 
supplies into desired lines of dairy production. The main purpose 
of the subsidy in the case of milk is to encourage the producers to 
meet increased demands for fluid milk from army camps and war- 
crowded areas throughout Canada. A subsidy is paid on the butter- 
fat used in the manufacture of butter and on milk-used for the 
manufacture of cheese and of concentrated whole and skim milk 
products. 

Hogs— To maintain adequate production of hogs suitable in 
quality for domestic and British requirements until the end of the 
war, cash subsidies are paid on grade A and B1 hogs slaughtered 
at inspected plants or improved establishments. 
Wool — To encourage greater production of wool for manufac- 
turing purposes, the federal and provincial governments have been 
paying jointly a subsidy on wool of a stated quality. 

Canning Crops — The growers’ subsidies apply to tomatoes, 
corn, peas and green or wax beans. 

Berries — Strawberry and raspberry growers in eastern Canada 
and British Columbia receive subsidy payments for fruit used in 
the manufacture of jams and jellies. 


FISHERIES q 
Under the handicaps of material shortages, the loss of skilled | 5 


fishing and shore labour to the merchant navy, armed forces and 


munitions industries, and the requisitioning of fishing boats fos ie 
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Table 35 _ “Fisheries 
(Units and Dollars in Millions) 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


Salmon eda 
Pande fatty. Sacritin idee Ibs. 150.1 145.8 193.8 164.7 124.2 
Marketed value*......... $ 13.4 14.2 21.5 22.9 15.6 

Cod : 

Landed es re ig eee Ibs. 163.6 193.3 195.7 194.2 215.4 
Marketed Value. esaies k. aa 3.2 5.0 7.5 10.0 13.1 

Herring 
Panded.ctas eae oar ee Ibs. 330.3 468.6 278.5 362.0 322.7 
Marketed value.......... $ 3.5 6.3 6.7 10.9 12.0 

Lobsters 
PANO asin dele, ox kes Be lbs; 31.5 26.8 27.8 28.0 30.1 
Marketed value.......... $ 3.8 74 3.9 5.1 8.2 

Whitefish | 
EANGGG tie ke ian Ibs. 16.5 16.8 17.9 16.7 16.8 
Marketed value.......... $ 1.7 1.9 2.5 3.1 3.6 

Halibut | 

PIARCUGU Saale ton cols sl 8s IDSree ee 6.0. 14.8 15.0 12.2 13.9 
Marketed value.......... $ 2.1 1.9 2.4 2.5 3.1 

Sardines 
LAN OU Ee race eae Ibs. Siez. 22.4 44.3 32.1 39.6 
Marketed value.......... $ 2.3 1.9 2.8 2.1 3.0 

Total Fish Marketed AS HG $ 40.1 45.1 62.3 75.1 85.9 


* Marketed value includes all processes such as canning, etc. 


essential services, fisheries production threatened to fall off at a 
time when it was increasingly important that it be maintained. 
By the summer of 1941 the Norwegian, British and other European 
fisheries, on which not only the United Kingdom but countries in 


- the Caribbean and the Mediterranean depended, had disappeared. 


Canada and Newfoundland became the chief sources of supply for 
the United Nations. The Department of Fisheries in this year 
undertook the responsibility of assessing requirements, maintaining | 
production and fulfilling Canada’s commitments. 


Despite all difficulties fish production has been maintained at 
the aggregate pre-war level of 1,100,000,000 pounds. Between 
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higher prices than those taken from the pre-war standard breeds. 
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1941 and 1943 under wartime plans and agreements Canada sup- 
plied to the United Nations—principally the United Kingdom— 4 
. 


canned, frozen and salted fish equivalent to more than 600,000,000 
pounds of fish in the fresh state, which far exceeds peacetime exports ; 
to the same markets. Partly because of higher prices, the value of 
fisheries production in 1943 reached the highest peak in history, 
$85,858,538. This represents the value of the fish as marketed, “a 
whether fresh or prepared, and includes the value of such by- 
products as oil and meal. Sea fisheries contributed 85% and inland 
fisheries 15%. 
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Table 35 shows the production and marketed value of the seven | 
principal catches and total production during the war years. 
TRAPPING a ¥ 
The total value of pelts (both wild and fur farm) doubled from — 
the year ended June 30, 1939, to the 1942-43 season. Much of this — 
was the result of higher prices received by trappers and fur — 
farmers, though the take of certain classes of animals also in- 
creased. Another factor has been the rapid development of new 
type breeds of fox and mink, the pelts of which command much 
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Table 36 Total Value of Pelts 
(Wild and Fur Farm) 


For Year Ended 


June 30 ; $ 

TSB SOS oi Rie en ea RF mea ran arta d ee 14,286,937 
MOSOEAO sia eee et OF ecco oes Soe NL a tecguel 1. 16,668,348 
OEE 9 wetting Mere taser? Naina ge ile Ve bees 21,123,161 
{SALAD SRNR fee Caco tee a arm aeons ae ie 24,859,869 
LEY Ge abe MOSLEM ren tira ek 28,505,033 
Covet © gain ea Morgue Pome aE yak eS onsmonict. We 32,363,843* 
* Preliminary. : : 
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ene, FORESTRY 


Until May and June, 1940, the war had little effect on the three 
main branches of Canada’s forest industry—logging, sawmilling 
and pulp and paper making. After the conquest of western Europe, 
however, enormously expanded military construction programs were 
immediately adopted, and Canada undertook special responsibilities 
for the supply of lumber to the United Kingdom. The demands 
for pulp and paper closely followed the increased requirements for 
lumber. ~ 


The forest industries required little or no conversion of plants 
during the transition from a peacetime to a wartime basis. The 
need for their products increased in quantity rather than in kind, 
and pre-war experience in meeting the requirements of their princi- 
pal export markets in the United Kingdom and the United States 
was valuable. The war caused greatly increased demands for such 
special products as pitprops for British mines, hardwood veneer 


~ logs and Sitka spruce for the aircraft industry. Government-owned 


companies were established to stimulate production of the last 


two items. 


During the war the average annual rate of fellings in Canada’s 
forests increased about 20% over the pre-war average despite the 


- difficulties caused by shortages of labour and other factors. Pro- 


duction of sawn lumber increased by 30%, wood pulp by 28%, and 


newsprint paper by 9%. Notwithstanding these increases in pro- 


duction and the close control of exports, forest products were in 
short supply in Canada. The consumption of lumber for military 
purposes, including the packaging of military stores, was so great 


that the amount available for civilian construction of new homes 


was seriously restricted. 


In order to provide means for dealing with the emergency a 
timber controller was appointed to be responsible for the distribu- 
tion of available supplies of lumber. Later this controller also took 
over direction of production and distribution of pulpwood and wood 
fuel. The pulp and paper industry was placed under Super ay of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Boards. 
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Table 37 Production of Principal Forest Product 


: (Dollars in Millions) 
me Average 


1935-39 1940 1941 1942 1943 
PRIMARY PRODUCTS 


Logs and bolts............ 4,141 5,904 5,781 5,353 4,810 
_ (board feetin millions)...... §$ 49.1 71.8 86.5 92.9 99.9 
PUlpWOOGR in). a oe ork as 6,947 8,500 9,545 | 9, 653 8,801 
(cords in thousands)........ $ 53.0 74.3 88.2 103.6 110.8 
Fuelwood 26.642 046 VSS 8,950 9,172 8,612 8,720 9,210 
(cords in thousands)........ $ 32.5 eos 26.7 203 45.2 
Other......... pA Seis eh dena 156 186 153 118 122 
(cubic feet in millions)...... $ 9.4 15.1 11.8 10.6 12.8 
Olas ite Sener ope $ 144.0 194.5 213.2 234.4 268.7 


SAWN LUMBER 
(Board feet in millions) 
Spruce and balsam fir.... . 1 ,064 1,557 1,947 1,759 1,629 
: 19.0 35.1 50.1 52.4 57.9 
15388" *-:1,6920) 4525" 915534 1,234 
24.7 35.2 36.0 42.1 38.1 
938 1,090 st 5d 1,23822° 61,129 


Douglas fir..... poe. age : 
$ 
$ 19.3 28.2 33.3 39.8 40.5 
$ 
$ 


Other softwoods.......... 


Hardwoods............... 236 290 318 404 371 
5.7 rs 9.9 15.0 15.3 
ROLES vein eee: we he 3,626 4,629 4,941 4,929 4,363 
68.7 106.0 129.3 149.3 151.8 
WOOD PULP 
(Tons in thousands) i 
Mechaniecal............... 2,704. 2 33;000. 3.499 orn a cone cdo 3 
; $ 39.7 55.5 61.3 64.8 63.4 : 
Ghemlcalis.2 3.5 328 1,383 1,880:22,122 =. 2 246 seen entos : 
$ 54.3 92.6 °.- 113.1 126.2> .130;0 5 
Screenings................ 98 105 104 100 86 i 
—§ 7 9 1.0 431 1.0 
Totals wae ea ey 4,265 5,290 5,721 5606 925,273 
$ 94.7 149.0 175. 4 192.1 194.4 — 
PAPER 
(Tons in thousands) 
Newsprint) 22:5...) dec Siipeeare 3,504 3,520 3,257) 


$ 109.6 158.4 158.9 147.1 

Paper Board.............. 375 500 652 609 
$ 19.0 31.1 40.4 38.6 

Of nGr ae yes eae 230 315 358 365 
$ 25.5 36.3 42.2 44.6 

OLAS Sere oe ere : 3/577. '4)319 10.4630) 4231" 


154.1 225.8 241.5 230.3 
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woods rose from a 1935-1939 yearly average of 48,563,000 surface feet to 
278,627,000 in 1943, an increase in dollar value from $960,998 to $7,693,013 
for the same period. 


During the first war years exports of lumber and newsprint to 
the United States aided in providing funds with which to purchase 
munitions and other materials of war that Canada was not then 
able to manufacture itself. After Pearl Harbor it became necessary 
to enter into agreements with United States authorities whereby 
shipments to that country were made subject to export permits and 
all Canadian lumber exported to the United States was directed to 
projects connected with the war effort of that country. | 

The war against Japan, reconstruction of devastated Europe, 
shipments of food and other supplies to suffering peoples and the 
acute need for new housing in Canada will combine to ensure mar- 
kets for everything Canada can produce from wood for considerable 
time to come. . 


ELECTRIC POWER 

Electric power in Canada is virtually synonymous with water ~ 
power. Although electricity produced in thermal plants is important 
- to various municipalities where hydro-electric power is not avail- 
able, it amounts to only 2% of total production. Before the war 
large blocks of surplus and offpeak electric power were used in 
electric boilers, but with the increased demand for primary power 
coal was substituted for most of this. In 1944 power so used was 
reduced to almost one-third of the quantity for 1939. During the 
same period primary power for use in Canada was increased by 81%. 


FA 34% increase in exports to the United States was largely used in 


the production of aluminum and munitions. 


_ Up to 1943 the pulp and paper industry was the largest con- 
_ sumer of electricity but because of a substitution of coal for elec- 
tricity in its boilers its total consumption was almost 2,000,000,000 
_ kilowatt hours less in 1943 than in 1939, despite an increase of more 
_ than 1,000,000,000 kw.h. of primary power. In 1943 it was surpassed 
by the aluminum industry as a consumer. 
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In addition to the items in Table 37, the production of veneers, and ply- i 


Table 38 7 Electric Power 
(Kilowatt Hours in Millions) 


a TO oa a tS) Se tae J 4 
p a, =) . 4 ¢ Ls, 

a 

:" 

" wp 

.. 


| -- Change— : 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1939 o, 1944 
oO : 


1p SS Se Seale 19,405 22,521 27,723 32,506 35,719 35,151 +81 


a een llamar — 


The non-ferrous smelting and refining industries, of which the _ 
aluminum plants are by far the largest consumers, showed a total 
consumption of more than 11,280,000,000 kw.h. in 1943, three and 
one-half times that of 1939, for the production of aluminum rose ~ 


ELECTRIC POWER ss areas 8g 1 | mca hon a 


Production of Primary Power 
Production of Secondary Power 


Export of Power to U.S.A. 


9239 I 


28,352 
30,08 


wT 
WC 


, 
Ee 
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Table 39 . - Electric Power 
1 (Kilowatt Hours in Millions) 


. Change from 
| 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1939 be 1943 
. 5 (0) 
_ Electric Power used ' 
_ by— 
Non-ferrous smelt- 
ing and refining.. 3,250 3,493 5,942 8,548 11,280 +247 


(een +1,092 
Pulp and paper..... 9,959 11,085 9,208 8,696 8,039 — 19)Secondary —3,012 
. Total — 1,920 


| Primary iron and 

| me Steel 2s. cs nes 223 529 1,493 1,769 2,018 +806 
from 82,840 tons in 1939 to 495,750 tons in 1943. The primary iron 
and steel industries, at 2,000,000,000 kw.h., consumed more than 


nine times as much electricity in 1943 as in 1939. 


During the war years hydro-electric installations rose from 
8,289,212 to 10,283,763 horsepower by the end of 1944—an increase 
of 23%. Most of this was due to the sharp rise in aluminum 

- production. 


COAL 

Aside from its use as a heating agent, coal has been the mainstay 
of the metals industry and the source of power for most factories, 
trains and steamships. While large deposits occur in eastern and 
western Canada, none is mined in Ontario and Quebec where the 
majority of manufacturing industries and the densest population 
exist. Hence coal is brought into these central provinces, chiefly 
from the United States. The substantial imports of coal more 
than doubled from 1939 to 1944, although supplies of anthracite 
coal which were formerly imported from the United Kingdom were 
virtually cut off because of shipping difficulties. 


Almost since the first day of war measures were taken to study 
the coal situation and to maintain production by distribution and 
labour controls. Asa result production of coal in Canada increased 
during the war. In 1942, the peak year, it was up 20% over 1939 
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— and ian it dropoed in 1944, 17,118,008 tons were produced, ay 


and increase of almost 2,000,000 tons over 1939. 
Canadian consumption rose rapidly from almost 28, 500,000 tons 


in 1939-1940 to 45,465,000 in 1943 and 43,914,000 in 1944. The 
largest increase in consumption was in the industrial field from > 


19,290,000 tons to 30,320,000 tons in the last six years. Domestic 
consumption also rose, but to a lesser extent. 


Exports of Canadian coal, usually comparatively small, trebled 
from 1939 to 1944 and supplied the greater proportion of the coal 


bunkering. 


Table 40 imports, Production and Exports of Coal — 
(Short tons) 


1939 1940 1941 . 1942 1943 1944 


Imports of anthra- 


cite coal into 
re Ua tte asec cena 3,977,805 3,964,862 3,940,859 4,802,023 4,458,519 4,413,227 


Imports. of bitu- 


— minous coal 
into Canada... 9,903,613 13,578,705 17,867,068 20,807,005 24,393,798 24,513,527 | 


Imports of lignite 


~ coal into . 
Canada: G2 oe. 3,398 2,493 934 239 ra Gar: 1Tt 
Totals 13,884,816 17,546,060 21,808,861 25,609,267 28,852,654 28,926,925 


; Production of coal 


in Canada..... 15,692,698 17,566,884 18,225,921 18,865,030 17,859,057 17,118,008* 


Rr ee re ee eee 


as ~ 


Exports of coal 
from Canada— . ; 
Bituminous. . 368,204 498,077 524,859 805,717 1,101,514 999,407 


Lignite...... 7,999 6,821 6,590 9,868 8,587 10,833 


eee. 


Totals...... 376,203 504,898 531,449 815,585 1,110,101 


_—_ - —————_-—_ —, 


oe 


/ 
* Subject to revision. 


needs of Newfoundland as well as some requirements in the north- 
western United States for industrial use and for Lend-Lease 


wn 
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1,010,240 


. Table 41 aa aaa _ Coal Consumption 
Ray ae: - (Net Tons in Thousands) 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


“Industrial... . etree a 19,290 21,727 24,933 27,521 29,822 30,320 
-consumption* 


Armed forces........... (not , ee 
consumption — available) 250 900 1,243 1,705 £1,500 -— 
Household. pais Soares 9,398 10,606 11,322 13,017 13,938 12,094 
consumption 
Totals Seat ee Ne 32,583 36,255 41,781 45,465 43,914 


— 


* Includes railways, coke and gas industry and bunkering. 


fives OIL : 

In 1944 Canada depended on outside sources for at least 87% — 
of the crude oil which it used. Needs of the armed forces, the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber and the nation’s expanded indus- 
trial production increased domestic consumption of petroleum 


fuels from 39,000,000 barrels in 1938 to 54,700,000 barrels in 1944, 


a 40% rise. Various controls, including gasoline rationing, ensured 
supplies for essential uses. =e - 
Canadian production of crude petroleum has been as follows: 


Table 42 - (Barrels in Thousands) 7 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
7,826 8,591 10,134 10,365 10,052 10,071 


The remainder was obtained from the United States, Colombia, 
Venezuela and Ecuador. 

In 1944, 31 refineries were operating in Canada to convert crude 
oil into such finished products as aviation gasoline, motor gasoline, 
kerosene and fuel oil. 


GAS 
_ Natural gas is produced commercially in abundance in Alberta, 
to a lesser extent in Ontario and in smaller quantities in New 


oo Per 


Brunswick and Saskatchewan. Total production has been as 


follows: 
Table 43 (Cubic Feet in Millions) 

1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
35,185 41,232 43,495 45,697 44,198 45,957 


To overcome a shortage that developed in Ontario as a result 
of the war-increased industrial requirements, restrictions on the 
household use of gas were imposed, and further facilities for the 


manufacture of gas were erected. Production of manufactured 
_ gas has been as follows: 


Table 44 (Cubic Feet in Millions) 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
41,633 55,113 57,729 68,839 74,731 (not 


available) 


METALS AND MINERALS 
The peak year for mineral production was in 1942, when the 
total value was $566,768,672, an increase of almost 20% over 
1939. By 1944 it had dropped to $485,923,948. The reduction 


was principally in the metals group, which fell from $392,192,452 


in 1942 to $307,572,217 in 1944, chiefly because of the fact that 


~ Canadian gold production was reduced from 4,841,000 troy ounces 
- in 1942 to 2,914,000 in 1944. On the other hand, the total value of 


fuels increased 7% from 1943 to 1944. This was mainly accounted 
for by the increased price of coal. 

During the war the exports of non-ferrous metals and minerals 
and their products, excepting gold, rose in value from less than 
$213,000,000 in 1939 to nearly $339,908,000 in 1944 to make the 
nation the leading exporter of base metals. 

This growth has resulted from the expansion of the aluminum 
industry to a peak in 1943 more than six times greater than that 


of pre-war days; development of facilities for producing magnesium 


from dolomite; extension of operations at the large base metal 


_ mines; revival of old mines, and exploitation of new properties 
including marginal and sub-marginal deposits. 
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Table 45 | Value of Mineral Production by Classes 
(Dollars in Millions) — 
1939. 1940 1944 1942 1943 1944 


IGTAINICS Aree gre he ten es) 343.5 382.5 395.3 392.2 356.8 307.6 


Coal, natural gas, peat and crude , 
DOTLOIGUIN:. ter, oe ee ee 10s Sa18.8" 28521 92.2 92.5. 99.4 
Other non-metallics........... 25.1 260.0 6-34.40" S6U1: =) 38.21) se areo 
—Clay products and other struc- 
furabmaterialsee ase Se Biss ls 42801 1, 40.4 One maa Les 
Total Sig Re eee een eg eae, 474.6 529.8 560.2 2 566.8 530.0 485.9 


In addition to supplying its own requirements of most non- 
ferrous metals and minerals, Canada was able to supply large 
quantities for the war and essential needs of both the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Because ocean losses began to 
drop in 1943, and because of the success of efforts to provide new 
production from known sources, the supply of certain strategic 


VALUES OF MINERAL PRODUCTION 


by classes... . in millions of dollars — 


MetallicSi:2. 50 foxes Other non-metallics . . [I] 
Coal, natural gas, peat and Clay products and other- 
crude petroleum... . . structural material. . . 


ry e « ° aeaeeee 
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metals and minerals—aluminum, nickel, chrome ore, magnesium, pest 
graphite, cobalt, mica, mercury, copper, tungsten and molybdenum : 
-—was maintained for essential demands. 
When the great expansion of Canadian industries began ee 
the fall of France, a metals control was set up in Canada to regulate 
the supply, distribution and use of non-ferrous metals and minerals 
in order to conserve them for essential Canadian needs and to be 
able to supply a maximum amount to the United Kingdom. 
___ Less scarce metals were substituted for those in shortest supply. - 
For example, silver was used in solders and brazing alloys to replace” 
tin; manganese bronze and lower-tin bronzes were used instead of 
pre-war high-tin bronzes for industrial castings and ship propellors; 
a tin-free bronze was developed for gear manufacture. 
In 1940 the domestic use of aluminum, nickel, zinc, magnesium, 
tin, cadmium, copper and brass was restricted, and later these 
controls were tightened. In all exports the war needs of the United 
Kingdom and the United States were given priority. oe 
In terms of the allied war effort and excluding production by 
Soviet Russia, Canada contributed these percentages of the com- 
bined output of the United Nations: 


Table 46 

AT ol 2:5 SER Me Carpe stte tl ea Mog 64 PLINGS Mat i ewes Comers 20% 
SDBSTOS aes. Wowie cluae ete COUR LOA tance Lge tay aaa We aes 17% 
PN sie teat eis aaa eee eye CODDOL, une es ae eee take a ee 10% 


In a general way this is how five of the basic non-ferrous metals > 
were used in Canada: 


Table 47 


Direct Indirect Essential 

War War ~~ Civilian | 

Metal Consumption Consumption Consumption — | 
Primary aluminum. ........ : 96% 3% 1% 
Refined copper.............. 96% 3% 1% 
Refined nickel.............. 90% 8% 2% 
DEPT le jh epi ate tun Mane umn pane ake ome Ale 3 Oy er 40% 
Refined zinc........ soe Ree 87% 6% 7% 
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uaa comparison of world production and Canadian production of = 
non-ferrous metals for the years 1939 and 1942 follows: j 


Table 48 Bie 1939 1942 
_ (Short Tons in Thousands) 
Z World mk 
World Canadian %of} Production Canadian %of — 
Production Production World; (estimated) Production World 


Aluminum (refined) 739 83 11.2 1,526 SAL S223 
Copper (blister) | ‘ ; 
(copper content).. 2,406 253 10.5 3,045 -— 269 8.8 
Lead (all'forms).. 1,899 194 10.2] 1,884 256 =: 13.6 
- Nickel (all forms). 137 113 82.5 181 143 19.0 =) 
Zine (refined) . sas. 1,850 176 9.5 2,316 216 9.3 
Fotats. 625.0. $44:7,031 819 11.6 8,952 1,225 Le 
Table 49 ~—- Production of Selected Primary Metals 


(Short Tons in Thousands) 
z 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Aluminum............... 83. 109 214. 341 496 462 
Copper 4 
; | otal primary production. 304 328 332 302 288 273 
: fefineda.=..s. ceva. 989. 962... S78)» 268". 251. 56 
Lead 3 
Total production........ 194 236 230 256 222 152 
AE Mest eee Boel er Be 0Br 208g, 22 142 
Nickel 
- Total production......... 113 123 141 143 144 137 
Zine : . 
Total production........ AO Ze net ace 256 22 290" .6 S05 276 
Peited eo ok 176.) 186.0 O14 pe 21h. 2071 1688 


Aluminum — In 1938, the last full year of peace, the total pro- 
duction of aluminum in Canada was less than 143,000,000 pounds. — 


ie 


In 1943, the peak of wartime production, it was 991,500,000 pounds. 
The combined exports to the United Kingdom and the United 
States in 1938 were about 70,000,000 pounds. In 1944, after pro- 
- viding for all domestic war and essential requirements more than 
320,000,000 pounds were exported to the United Kingdom, 
214,000,000 pounds sold to the United States and 56,000,000 pounds 
exported to other countries. During the period of peak production 
about one-quarter of all the power consumed in Canada was used 
in this one industry, and the industry itself has been responsible for 
the development of much of the power it consumes. The principal 
_ materials for the making of aluminum in Canada are bauxite from 
South America, cryolite from Greenland, acid-grade fluorspar from 
Newfoundland and the United States. 
Copper — Highest production for all time was reached in 1940. 
Since that year there has been a gradual reduction, due in large 
part to the shortage of labour. Canadian production of refined 
copper exceeds Canadian needs, but because of great allied war 
demands many restrictions were imposed on its civilian uses. After 
war and essential requirements were met the refined copper surplus 
was exported to the United Kingdom and the surplus concentrates 
to the United States. 

It is estimated that less than 1% of the copper mined in Canada 
was used for purposes which were not directly or indirectly asso- 
_ ciated with war needs. : 

The production of brass and bronze, of which copper’is the chief 

constituent, has risen by 1,000% since the beginning of the war. 
Lead — Canada does not normally consume more than a fraction 
of its lead output. During the war, demands for lead for war 
requirements and as a substitute for more critical materials rose 
sharply. To meet essential needs the Canadian surplus was exported 
to the United Kingdom, Russia and, since 1945, to the United 
States. 
Nickel — In 1943 nickel production was 25% greater than in 
1939, In 1944 it was still 21% greater. Its important use is in the 
production of high strength alloy steels. The distribution of all 
nickel was under strict allocation. In 1940 the direct and indirect 
war use was 60%, in 1941 it was 85%, and in 1943 it was 98%. 
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Zine — canadian production of tofaed zinc reached a high in- 
mid-1943. In addition to producing refined zinc Canada sinplicda 
zinc in concentrates to the United States, but by the end of 1943 
the zinc position in that country was such as to permit the closing. 
down of certain high cost zinc concentrate properties in Canada 
and the transfer of some men to more essential mines. The dis- 
tribution of zinc was placed under strict control to provide a 
~ maximum for allied war production 
Magnesium — During the war magnesium was in great demand 
for bombs, flares and some aircraft castings. Research done in 
_ Canadian laboratories resulted in the development of a process 
for its extraction from dolomite rock. In September, 1942, a 
$3,000,000 government-owned plant, which produces 15 tons of 
magnesium per day by this process, was built. 
Asbestos — Although Canada is the world’s largest producer of 
asbestos, domestic consumption is less than 5% of the total output. 
By strict conservation and rigid control of exports more than 80% 
of the production has been used for direct war purposes. 

- Other Strategic Minerals — Wartime demands increased the © 
production of other strategic minerals. The need for molybdenum 
for use in alloy and cutting steels stimulated development of molyb- 
denum properties with the result that production rose from a 
negligible amount to 540 tons in 1944. Chrome ore for the manu- 
facture of tool steels, armor plate steel and refractory brick rose in 
production from 500 tons yearly before 1939 to 30,000 tons in 1943. 
Tungsten, needed in high speed cutting and special alloy steels rose 
in annual production from three to five tons in the pre-war period 
to 420 tons contained tungsten in 1943. When tin supplies from the 
Far East were cut off, known deposits in Canada were further 
developed to the extent that tin production reached a peak of 620 
tons in 1942 or approximately 20% of total Canadian requirements. 


STEEL 
Before the war Canada imported large quantities of steel from 
the United States which were supplemented by imports from the 
United Kingdom and Europe. When the European supplies were 
cut off early in the war Canada had to rely on the United States for | 
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ba greater sicoly and had to increase its own domestic es ene 
_ capacity to meet abnormal wartime requirements. Actually plant 
- expansion doubled this capacity, and Canada now imports only one- 
quarter of is requirements compared with one-third before the war. 
_ Imports are largely of types or large sizes not produced by Canadian 
mills as well as flat rolled steel in quantity exceeding the capacities 
of the finishing mills. Additional finishing ap ae yy is now nearing — 
_ completion. 

_ During the war production of special Eile war steel has been 

Gye successfully undertaken. The greatly expanded capacity in this 
field with the experience and technique acquired will enable pro- 
_- duction of almost complete lines of the commercial alloy steel in the 
post-war period. 7 3 


‘Table 50 Iron and Steel Production 


Pig Iron Steel Ingots and. Ferro Alloys 
Castings 3 
(Long Tons) (Short Tons) (Short Tons) 
OSG 6 i 755,731 1,551,054 85,540 
Tod0. ae ae 1,168,894 2,255,872 151,661 
Ot res ou eh te 1,371,176 - 2,701,315 213,219 
ROADS ge catia 1,773,337 3,121,361 213,636 
ora er ee ee ~ 1,580,050 2,996,978 218,687 
ECE AE eee it 1,662,537 3,024,410 182,428 ? 
ee MANUFACTURES 


An indication of the contribution of the manufacturing industries | 
is given in Table 51. The striking feature is the remarkable — 
expansion in the net output of the iron and steel, non-ferrous metal 

_and chemical groups. From 1939 to 1942 the net production value 
_ of non-ferrous metals and chemicals rose 128% and 184% respec- 
~ tively, while the output of iron and steel products in 1942 had 
increased to almost four times the 1939 value. 

Each of the nine groups recorded expansion during the period, | 

and the grand total rose by 116%. Since the advance in prices, __ 
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isaac Ly ices numbers, was ‘relatively moder tee: the rise in _ 


the net values represented mainly an expansion in volume. 
Asa result of measures designed to control the country’s economy 


and of well organized industrial expansion, Canada ranks fourth 
among the United Nations in the production of war supplies. Con- 
trol orders affecting the several wartime industries have been 


co-ordinated and jurisdiction maintained over the production of 


those raw materials and finished goods required chiefly for civilian 


- consumption. hi a 


Table 51 Manufactures by Industrial Groups 
(Net Value* Dollars in Millions) 


1939 1940 1941 1942. 


Vegetable products...................... 292.1 295.6 349.9 397.0 
ANUHAUDIOGUCIS, ooo 4 i oe ORs Eee ees 122.8 141.2 165.4 203.2 
Textiles and textile products.............. 181.9 240.3 290.1 341.5 
Wood and paper products................ 303.7 396.9 464.0 488.4 
PROT an Ito PLOGUCTS. ses i sce eh gate 275.8 429.5 735.5 1,084.4 
Non-ferrous metal products............... 155.8 210.4 288.8 355.0 
Non-metallic mineral products............ $5.6 2 87.70 11 TA hate 
Chemicals and allied products............. 89.0 104.1 157.3 252.4 
Miscellaneous industries. .... OT wach othe ye 24.4 26.8 36.7 46.9 
Ota has as tReet Ae tse senators nia e Aor. be 1,942.0: 2,605.1" 3;310,6 


Figures for 1943 and 1944 not yet available. 


* The net value of production is computed by subtracting the cost of fuel 
and electricity as well as the cost of materials from the gross value of the 
products. 


: RUBBER 7 
Before the war Canada imported its total requirements of rubber, 


~ which in 1939 amounted to 32,500 tons of natural and 26 tons of 
synthetic rubber. In an effort to build up stockpiles of natural 


rubber for war use a government agency was established in May, 
1940, with authority to purchase, store and sell crude rubber in 
accordance with war needs. By the time rubber was placed under 
supplies control in August, 1941, the reserve of natural rubber 


amounted to 18,000 tons. This agency was authorized to stockpile 


50,000 tons and was made the sole Canadian importer and seller 


: of rubber. 
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Table 52 Rubber 
(In Long Tons) 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Bi Total 
Production, synthetic.. 0... 00... wees sees 2,554 34,831 37,385 
| natural.. 32,249 37,952 55,607 43,200 29,199 9,603 207,810 
Consumption; synthetic. 26 43 81 100 3, 705 24, 755 28, 710 
reclaimed 7,517 8,438 9,462 13,015 13, 993 12, 623 65, (048 


Even before Pearl Harbor, steps had been taken to conserve 
rubber and from December, 1941, the government undertook to 
curtail civilian consumption drastically and to start production 
of synthetic rubber. Control restrictions were tightened. All 
civilian dealings in new tires and tubes for vehicles were prohibited 
except by permit, the processing of crude rubber for civilian pur- 


poses was frozen, and rubber prices were fixed. Towards the end of — 


1941 a government-owned company was incorporated to produce 
synthetic rubber, and the building of a plant was commenced. On 
September 29, 1943, the first commercial production was obtained 
and one year later the plant had turned out 60,000,000 pounds of 
rubber. (Rubber production figures are included, for statistical 
purposes, in manufactures from vegetable products—see Table 51). 


The wartime change from the use of natural to synthetic rubber 
is shown in Table 52. Consumption of natural rubber in 1944 
was only 10,000 tons, compared with 56,000 tons in 1941. In 
1944 consumption was 18% natural rubber, 27% reclaim and me 

synthetic. 

Imports of natural rubber declined from a peak of 66,614 fone 
in 1941 to 6,700 tons in 1944; at the same time imports of synthetic | 
rubber rose from 81 tons in 1941 to 3,445 tons in 1943, and dropped 
again in 1944 to 2,295 tons as Canadian production got under way. 
In 1944 Canada exported synthetic rubber for the first time— 
11,055 tons. 


The combined synthetic rubber output of the United States 
and Canada has supplied the armed forces of the allies with all the 
rubber they need. 
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WAR PRODUCTION 


Fourth in war production among the United N. aout Canada 
had made supply and capital commitments to the end of May, 1945, 
to a total exceeding $10,900,000,000 or more than $900 per capita. 
Of the weapons of war produced as a result of these commitments 


only about 30% has been allocated to the Canadian armed forces. 


The remainder has been turned over to the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Russia, China, France, Australia, New Zealand and 
other United Nations. | ¥: 


The nation’s daily war production bill rose from $1,500,000. in 
1940 to $3,500,000 in 1941 and $7,000,000 in 1942. In 1943 it 
reached its peak of about $9,000,000. This 1943 output was main- 
tained in physical volume in 1944, but virtual completion of all war 
construction and a reduction of costs effected by improved manu- 
_ facturing methods caused the daily expenditure to drop to $8,000,000. 
Since the beginning of 1945 it has been about $6,000,000. . 

In the early days of the war the production assignments alloted 
to the nation were comparatively simple, but as the pre-war weapons 
became obsolete and as Canada proved itself capable of turning out 
larger and more complex equipment, the assignments constantly © 
shifted, changed and grew more difficult. The production figures 


merely suggest the magnitude of the achievement. They cannot — 


describe the tremendous effort needed to convert a semi-agricultural 
country into a wartime arsenal nor the complications which arose 
because of shortages of manpower, tools and materials. 


‘The full responsibility for obtaining raw materials, machine 
tools and plant facilities, of building and operating new government- 
owned plants and of undertaking all supply purchasing in Canada 
for the armed services of Canada and its allies was centralized in | 
one government body, the Department of Munitions and Supply. 
Thus competition as between one arm of the services and another 
or between one allied nation and another was eliminated. Canada. 
is the only country among the United Nations which has handled 
all war supply through a single agency. 
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- Table 53 : rEatirnated Value of War Prod uction| 


ge AS (Dollars in Millions)” 
1939-40 1941 1942 1943 1944 Total 


Merchant vessels.............. ee. 29 183 232 170 614 


Naval vessels (including repair). 27 73 73 = 164 204 541 


Aircraft (including overhaul and 


CORA ee ise ee ok ea AB 410-3, 2323617, 403 1 
’ Mechanical transport.......... 119 198 368 435 462 1,582 
Armored fighting vehicles...... “et 21 155 203 146 525 


Guns and small arms.......... 1 

Gun ammunition.............. 14 
Small arms ammunition........ 2 16 39 84 98 239 
Chemicals, explosives and filling 2 

Instruments and signals........ 3 

Miscellaneous military stores 


(clothing, food, fuel, etc.).... . 97 181 - 412 521 454 1,665 
Moldlgt ue tee ue 310 812 2,060 2,721 2,592 8,495 — 
Defence construction.......... 94 (1388 219 . 194 100... 745 
Government-fi nanced peo ex- 
DENSION coe ee at Ge 103 221 185 200 57 766 
'Grand-Lotal$ <3. ee 507-1171 2,464 233415 2,749 10,006 


Serre neal Een ne eed 


Deliveries on orders’ placed . 
abroad (excluded from above 
POLAR) ote hte as ee eS 69 117 126 329 241 882 


word Ne OTE 1. The above figures cover only war production and construction on 


contracts placed by the Department of Munitions and Supply. Deliveries 
of war exports placed through other government and private agencies 
are excluded. 
2. These figures include approximately $56,000,000 of contracts negoti- — 
ated by the United Kingdom Payments Office (formerly United Kingdom 
Technical Mission). gee 


To ensure the channelling of war materials into war output and 


to assure a basic civilian supply, almost all primary and songs a 
materials were placed under a system of controls. 


By the end of June, 1940, timber, steel and oil controls had been 
established. These were quickly followed by controls over non- 
ferrous metals, machine tools, power, chemicals, ship repairs, 
motor vehicles, transit facilities, construction, rubber, aircraft, 
coal, wood fuel and other items. 

‘Several government-owned companies were formed to increase 
production and aid in controlling raw materials. The first three, 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF WAR PRODUCTION — in mition er | 


1939 - 1940 —azeeEaD 


1941. ree f 
1942 Sse sn pe | | 
1943 Reeser emer ER OES 
1944 Br ama a EE 


TOTAL. . . 10,006 


incorporated in May, 1940, had the respective tasks of administer- 
ing and improving the then critical machine tools position, of stock- 
piling and distributing silk, and of stockpiling and distributing 
rubber. Later crown companies produced and purchased aircraft 
woods, built and operated a synthetic rubber plant, repaired machine 
tools, built ships, operated merchant vessels, directed the aircraft 
industry, built aircraft components, constructed aircraft, made 
small arms, supervised chemicals and explosives production, dealt 
with the channelling of war orders from the United States, made 
intricate electrical apparatus and optical glass and performed many 
other war assignments. In all 31 government-owned companies 
were established, 10 to operate plants, 20 to fulfill administrative 
or purchasing functions and one to deal with the disposal of govern- 
ment assets. 

In addition, the government invested $710,000,000 in war 
manufacturing plants operated by the government and private 
contractors. Title to such facilities remains vested in the govern- 
ment. 

| AIRCRAFT 

Before the war aircraft production was only a minor industry 
in Canada. The annual average output during the five years up to 
1939 was about 40 airplanes, and the industry employed only 1,000 
workers. By 1943 aircraft production had become one of the out- 
standing industries of the country. The annual rate of output had 
reached 4,000 planes and more than 120,000 men and women were 
employed. By the end of May, 1945, a total of 15,905 aircraft had — 
been produced. 

At the outbreak of war the immediate demand was for light 
training craft to meet the initial needs of the British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan. At the same time long-range production was 
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arranged, and expansion of manufacturing facilities planned ac- ; 
cordingly. By the end of 1944 the government had directly in- 
vested $80,822,000 in capital facilities for the industry and had set 


up two government-owned companies, one for production and one 


for co-ordination of the program. 

As the air training plan developed, the need for heavier training | 
planes arose. The manufacture of training aircraft was gradually 
reduced and the production of bombers and fighting craft deve- 
loped. The figures in Table 54, showing the weight in pounds com- 
pared with the total annual production, reveal this trend. The 
average unit weight of aircraft produced in 1940 was 1,920 pounds. 
By September, 1944, the average had reached 7,775 pounds and in 
1945 was still climbing. The weights given are exclusive of aircraft 
engines, since no such engines have been produced in Canada. 

Of major importance to the allied war effort has been the pro- 
duction in Canada of aircraft components. Millions of dollars worth 
of components for the famous B-29 or Superfortress and for other | 
combat aircraft have been made in Canada for United States prime 
contractors. In addition Canada has supplied great quantities of 
aircraft woods and other raw materials for airplanes manufactured 
in the United Kingdom. 

This nation has also assembled 3,200 aircraft from the United 
Kingdom and purchased more than 3,000 in the United States. 
A total of 5,000 service aircraft built in Canada has been delivers 
to the United Nations in various theatres of war. 

In the first five months of 1945 production amounted to 1,209 
airplanes, including 175 Lancasters, 166 Mosquito bombers, 183 
Mosquito fighter bombers, 22 Mosquito trainers, 53 P.B.Y. flying 
boats and amphibians, 296 Curtiss dive-bombers, 77 Norsemen, 


- 146 Harvards, one York and 90 Ansons. 


To keep its more than 12,000 service and training airplanes i in 
the air, Canada developed an aircraft repair and overhaul program 
which operated in 20 major plants, assisted by 65 smaller con- 
tractors and 50 ancillary firms. The main contractors were strategic- 
ally located from coast to coast and could handle any type of plane. 
At one time this overhaul industry employed 18,000 men and women 
and occupied 2,000,000 square feet of factory floor space. With the 
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a s “4 Tabi 54 
Aircraft 
Number accepted: : 
MOLVICO DIANGR 20 set So 8 ee a! See ana ee eee i 
S0Vvanced trainees. oo. eo as pee, ee ee ee ae 
eo ipmontary trainers. 22), o 0s eee S ceslitaral ge seca ote 
TOLAS cern es nti ee a STNG ne ee es ge Cae VPN Se ARAN. dh 


. Total weight in pounds, without SNGINGS A aah ene 
_ Vehicles 
: Mechanical transport........... : 

UCT Ree ene ey a Rae MeO, ech gs Se 
Tires (total including military and ClVillan) seis ae pe mee Fs ee 

Armored Vehicles 
Tanks and self-propelled mounts... ).°..21 7). 2... 2 
Carriers and others—tracked. 0.50) ee ; 
Wheeled vehicles s; (008 0 0 ere ce ee 


BisiS Rie Sr Pees) WER ECS 6 eel o. Sie elie a) Str. arcs en aie 


Totals vies eyes Pholacthin aI ath rls a amie a ea rc ee a 

Guns 

Barrels-and forgings...) i sess ee ae Fees LL eae Bene 
Carriages, mountings, ete.sc. 50. oo Se eee ee ae 

Including: ci 


eee we we we 


ene Nei fal ee ® folzen a ae gene tee) athe 


~ Including: 
BOA Ms QUI ssc Ua UG ema oaras a ae ee 
Bton M -carbine clea faa et ee aah tee ain eae 
PSUSARCH FOS cian ib a eicie's ol ela tare env see eT Td er eae ee 


LENO 6 FH, Boh ye! secre Mehta, sal iel “She vehey ta) Mel ae 


ert aL) yn eR ON Jersey es ery 


Ra Soy Searches NP) He Pl Mee eet ener Na wise. Lae sl foe Teal teltal | wis whee lo | wel beth tat la oc mre Nene a 


woriplete rounds, filled 2) cee 7. eG ae ce ee 

Empty cartridges for export (2). occ. 8 ae el eee ae 

Empty shells forexport (2): 55 a ee at 

Small Arms Ammunition (millions ‘of- rounds) (3)= = 453) ke ee 

_ Chemicals and Explosives (net output in short tons)........ 
Shipbuilding (4) apie 

* Cargo vessels—number....................... % 


Ae (Oh ie? 01 leh eis) ae wre cOLles (a. cel 6 is 


ei we halle a wae. tere, we, 


(©) 650, je) ieee, 0) 


Seep TOSS et [eige® ee Sap OM. OP rwe, 40: (6) da'y +95 eas eter scam teers’ 


(1) Includes last four months of 1939. 


(2) In addition, cartridge cases and other ammunition components have b 
_ produced and filled for export as components. pa 
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1941 
668 
ft 333 

698 


1,699 


~ 4,358,000 _ 


119,000 


3,778,127 


100 
2,927 
3,027 


6,100 
300 


~ (3) Small 


en 


roduction 


1942 
862 
2,328 
692 


(3,182 


17,578,000 
198,000 
1,599 
4,916,924 


2,044 


8,783 


2,160 


12,987 


21,100 
13,500 


107 
68 
859 
1,528 
8,580 
452 
2,252 


333,000 | 


45,095 
15,868 
193,655 
64 


17,521 


31,937. 


20,365 


28,000,000 
15,025,000 
1,356,750 
1,175 
430,000 


1d Supply on April 1, 1941; production 
(4) In addition, to end of 1944 a to 
nall craft without power were produced. 


1943 


898 
1,926 
1,309 


4,133 
20,088,000 


173,000 
1,626 
1,598,333 


1,926 
10,487 
3,075 


15,488 


38,500 
10,200 


805. 
657 | 


1,269 
1,880 


23,517 ~ 


1,114 
1,380 
584,500 


74,663 
57,966 
331,038 
2,348 
27,665 
23,980 
30,246 


30,000,000 
18,323,000 
887,400 
1,490 
500,000 


150 
1,478,000 
100 
655 


1944 


2,364 
1,430 
384 


4,178 
27,892,000 


447,000 
6,327 
2,616,745 


71,995 
30,000,000 
14,654,000 

558,300 
1,180 
675,000 


113 
1,066,000 
123 


2,168. 


z Total | 


_ 4,939 
6,071 
3,686 


14,696 
71,656,000 


5,807 — 
31,165 
8,738 


45,710 . 


82,000 
27,200 


1,613 
1,193 


344, 


4,282 
44,218 
1,735 
5,307 — 


1,475,800 


169,663 — 
110,661 
804,904 
12,967 
68,255 
57,780 
50,611 
71,995 


89,200,000 
53,415,000 
9'805,450 
4,230 
1,763,500 


345 
3,392,700 
454 


2,882 


arms ammunition came under supervision of Department of Munitions 
data is from April 1, 1941. 
tal of 524 small craft with power and 3,713 
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tapering off of air training the program aACliaile dwindled, and by | 


the end of May, 1945, had assumed Combate ONC aa small propor- 
tions. 


MILITARY VEHICLES 
Second only to the United Kingdom, Canada has been the prin- 
cipal source of mechanized transport for the armed services of the 
British Commonwealth. Because sufficient vehicles made in 


Canada arrived on time, the British Eighth Army was able to turn | 


the tide at El Alamein. 


During the years before the war Canadian industry was in part — 


prepared for wartime production. As early as 1936 two automobile 
companies agreed to merge their resources for war production, and 
the first order for gun tractors was placed in the autumn of 1939. 

Until the first military vehicles came off the assembly line. the 
automotive program was based almost entirely on Canadian needs; 
but after the British lost nearly all their equipment on the beaches 
of Dunkirk Canada was called on to produce to full capacity, and 
all limits were removed from the program. 


In peacetime the industry is highly competitive, and trade 
secrets are jealously guarded. Since the beginning of the war, 
however, the entire Canadian automotive industry has operated as 
a co-ordinated unit with free exchange of services and ideas. Just 
as inter-changeability of parts is a feature of the ordnance program, 
so interchangeability and standardization of design are important 
features of wartime automotive production. 

During the first 15 months of war nearly 80,000 army vehicles 
were turned out. The period was marked by constant research, 
and the lessons learned in the fall of France were applied to new 
designs. 7 

By 1941 Canada had achieved its status as a major producer of 
mechanized transport. Vehicles were being shipped to the United 
Kingdom, India, Africa, Australia, Soviet Russia and other actual 
and potential theatres of war. Canadian-built trucks not only 
helped to bolster defences in the United Kingdom but had an im- 
portant part in the East African campaign, the re-conquest of 
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Abyssinia, and the capture of Italian colonial possessions. More 
than half the load carriers used by the British Eighth Army in the 
African desert were made in Canada. ~ 

During 1942 all production records for automotive and allied 
industries were exceeded when more than 100 different types of 
motorized military equipment left Canadian assembly lines at the — 
rate of 3,500 units of mechanized transport and 300 fighting vehicles 
each week. The list included universal carriers, scout cars, artillery 
tractors and trailers, troop and ammunition transports, service 
workshops, radio trucks, ambulances and fire trucks. In point of 
value this output has been the biggest production job in the pee 
of the nation. 

It was aided by the curtailment of production of passenger cars 
and by rigidly limiting the output of trucks and buses to essential 
civilian needs. 

Japan’s entry into the war, with the consequent loss of two 
rubber sources, brought about a drop in tire manufacturing from an 
output of more than 5,700,000 tires in 1940 to 1,500,000 in 1943. 
However, in 1944, 2,600,000 tires were produced as a result of the 
development of synthetic rubber manufacturing facilities. 


GUNS AND SMALL ARMS 

Except for rifles manufactured in limited quantities in World 
War I, Canadian industry before 1939 did not concern itself with 
ordnance production. 

Since then, however, the government has invested $130,000,000 
in the gun and small arms industry and other large sums in ancillary 
industries. Twenty-five major contractors have been engaged in 
the gun production program, and another six on small arms manu- 
facture. These primary plants employed approximately 50,000 
persons of whom 30% were women. — 

They produced rifles, machine guns, mortars, tank guns, anti- 
tank guns, field artillery, anti-aircraft ordnance, naval guns and 
mountings of several types, naval armament equipment, as well as 
more than 100 types of artillery instruments. 

By the end of 1944 a total of 82,000 gun barrels and fraiine 
27,200 carriages, mountings and other items had been produced. 
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While in 1940 there was a total output of only 1,400 small arms 
of various types, by the end of the fifth year of war 1,475,800 small 
arms had been produced in Canadian plants. Production peaks 
were reached in 1943 when 38,500 barrels and forgings, 10,200 car- 
riages and mountings and 584,500 small arms were manufactured. | 
Since then output has decreased in relation to allied demands. 


AMMUNITION © 
_ In World War I shells were made in large quantities in Canada, 
but it was not until late in that war that the more difficult com- 
ponents and assemblies such as fuses were produced in substantial 
quantities. In this war a new industry has been established. Shells 


_ produced in Canada are filled with the required explosives and 


shipped to the war fronts as complete rounds of ammunition. In 
addition, large quantities of depth charges, anti-tank mines, aerial 
bombs, trench mortar bombs and pyrotechnics have been produced. 

Small peacetime arsenals grew, foundries and machine shops 
enlarged to meet the new demands, and hundreds of small manu- 
facturing plants making non-essential goods were rapidly converted. 
to component production. Shell and filling plants occupied an area 
as large as Montreal. 

By the end of 1944 a total of 38,945,000 fixed rounds of various 
calibres of gun ammunition had been made, 16,339,000 filled pro- 
jectiles of various calibres, 26,720,000 filled cartridges, 11,815,000 
grenades of various types, 11,326,000 two-inch 4.2-inch mortar 
bombs and 7,316,884 depth charges, smoke generators, conpede 
warheads and anti-tank mines. 

Small arms ammunition production rose from 385, 000, 000 rounds 
in 1941 to 1,490,000,000 rounds in 1943 and 1,180,000,000 in 1944. 
_ By the end of 1944 a total of 4,230,000,000 rounds had been made. 


CHEMICALS AND EXPLOSIVES } aR 
In 1939 Canada had a small but active chemicals industry 
manned by Canadian-trained engineers. To meet the needs of the 
expanding munition program and to manufacture chemicals which 
were formerly imported it was necessary to provide additional manu- 
facturing facilities quickly. 


_ An extensive plant construc- CHEMICALS AND EXPLOSIVES 


25 - tion program was put in opera- 4940g (Net output in short tons) 


tion by the government and 1941 gammmmms 
private. industry which resulted 1942 Emmmmmmenammmmmemenes 
in the erection of five explosives 193 SESE 


factories costing from $900,000 to 


— $14,700,000 each, eight chemical TOTAL Se ae. 1,763,500 


rf 


a 


plants costing from $600,000 to 
$19,000,000 each, seven ammunition-filling plants at from $500,000 
to $19,000,000 each and more than 25 subsidiary or complementary _ 


plants costing up to $1,000,000 each. Of the 50 plants constructed 


41 are owned: by the government. 
The entire program involved an expenditure of some $150, 000, 000 


on properties owned by the nation, exclusive of the $51,000 000! 


synthetic rubber plant of the government-owned Polymer Cor-— 
poration. 

As many as 50,000 men and women have been employed at one 
time in this industry. At its peak, production was at the rate of 
10, 000 tons of chemicals and explosives each week, and from the 
beginning of the war to the end of June, 1945, more than 2,000,000 
tons have been produced. 


_ SHIPBUILDING : 
Shipbuilding had been dormant in Canada for more than 20 
years before the war. Only nine berths were available for the con- 
_ struction of large vessels. 
From 14 fairly large yards with limited facilities and about 15 
smaller boatworks in 1939, the Canadian shipbuilding industry grew 


_ to 25 major and 65 smaller yards by the end of 1944. Existing yards 


were greatly expanded, and graving docks, piers, machine shops, 
marine railways and a large floating drydock capable of berthing 


two seagoing vessels at one time were built for ship repairs. 


~ 


In the first quarter of 1940-some 4,000 men were directly en- 


gaged in shipbuilding. The employment peak was reached in 1943 
when more than 75,000 men and women, exclusive of those em- | 


fe: in the este 


ployed by various contractors supplying componente; were at work | 
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Table 55 
1940(2) 1941 1942 1943 1944 ~—‘ Total 
Cargo Vessels 
10,000-Tonners 
North Sands....... 1 Sie, e100 18 200 
Victoryices Geert. ese Be 33 48 81 
Victory tankers. ... ; 4 8 12 
Victory stores issu- 

ing ships... 3). 00. teu 8 8 

Ganadiane | cas ae 13 13 
Wotals el ae 1 81 ireWs 95 314 
4,700-Tonners 
Grey type.......... 13 14 27 
Revised type....... os 4 4 
sLotals Se. 13 18 ot 
Tonnage...... 10,350 838,350 1,478,000 1,066,000 3,392,700 
A) 
Naval Escort Vessels 
Frigates: jst a 2s 24 44 70 
Corvettes (single 

screw)..... ete 14 54 15 21 18 122 
Algerines.......... Seer hg Ha vt 15 28 43 
Fairmiles.......... 16 43 18 ~11 88 
Wooden minesweep- 

OTS icsiees ek ea kote 13 20-—; 22 55 
Bangor minesweep- 

CFs eae 30 20 50 
Diesel minesweepers 1 9 10 
Western Isle mine- 

sweepers........ . ta 14 2 16 

Totalsx Pao 14 101 116 100 bIO3 454 
Other Vessels and - 
Special Purpose 
Graft 54'S 2 22 35 655 2,168 2,882 


Shipbuilding (1) _ - 


(1) In addition, to end of 1944 a total of 524 small craft, with power and 
3,713 small craft without power, were produced. 


(2) Includes last four months of 1939. 


Table 56. 


Erigata os ean tee Oe 
Algerine minesweeper..... 
New type corvette........ 
Large freighter........... 


Approximate Costs of Canadian-built Ships 


$1,500,000 © 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 
1,700,000 


Large. tanker... 2.) oe $2,000,000 
Medium freighter........ 1,250,000 
Medium tanker... -.5e0 1,000,000 


= 2) Sy) oe SIRs Te eas abe Saree so <1 
ea ee PS ae te i ; 


_ That was the peak year, too, 
for the construction of heavy 
cargo vessels. Other craft pro- 
duced included naval 
vessels, minesweepers, motor 
torpedo boats, small boats and 
_ 4,700-ton cargo ships. 
: To the end of 1944 Canada 
_ had built 314 large cargo vessels 
and 31 smaller coastal vessels 
with an aggregate tonnage of 
3,392,700; had delivered 454 na- 
val escort vessels and construct- 
ed a total of 2,882 other ships 
and. special purpose craft. In 
addition 524 small powered craft 
-and 3,713 small craft without 
power were built. At May 31, 
1945, a total of $20,469,404 had 
been spent on small boat cons- 
truction. 
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Table 57 
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1942 Seageeaereeeemeetieees 


pe nails Ge Pr ame MPa Bers 


. Other vessels and 
special purpose craft 


Total Production of Miscellaneous Vessels 
and Special Purpose Craft 


(To December 31, 1944) ~ 


Motor torpedo boats.................. 
_ Ramped cargo lighters M.L.C.......... 
Steel derrick scow, 25-ton............. 
Rucirway: DArGes ys suelse Bo ene ee, 
Base supply ships... 5. «54.2. Hays 
Minca wooden barges................. 
PERLGS 4 SLOOI OU swan niceties ee 
mer uas, diesel, 1,000. H.Pen Sake 
_ Tugs, wooden, 65’ and 80’............. 
Tugs, 80’ steel derrick, diesel......... 
DoaW WOOGEN OU 0. ook ces Mee en. 
me Auxiliary tankers; 168! . 52 2..28.. 55.41. 
_ Scow, wooden derrick 25-ton....... mas 
Wooden gate vessels, 100’............. 
Transport and salvage vessels, 147’... 
Supply and salvage vessels, 114’....... 
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INSTRUMENTS AND SIGNALS | 
To meet the need for precision instruments and signalling de- 


vices in modern war machines the nation established new industries 


and manufactured articles hitherto not made in Canada. 
In 1940 the $8,684,000 government-owned plant of Research 
Enterprises Limited was established to manufacture optical glass 
and war equipment of a secret nature. 
One important item was radar in which Canadian scientists 


helped to pioneer in applying modern mass production methods. — 


Some 20 major types of radar equipment have been developed for a 
variety of applications, ranging from one type of anti-aircraft 
defence having 60,000 components and 270 radio tubes mounted in 
several large trucks, to small compact airborne units for submarine 
detection at sea and target location on land. hes 
Signalling apparatus produced includes transmitters, trans- 


receivers, receivers, aviation ground equipment, airborne equip- 


ment; point-to-point communication, mobile radio communication, 
naval communication, sound, recording and reproduction and wire 
communication systems; tank and vehicle equipment, infantry pack © 
sets and anti-radar as well as radar systems. 

In addition to this plant, the government invested $158, 438 
in two other government-operated plants; $1,316,266 in three 
privately managed government plants, and $5,148,000 in extensions 
and equipment for some 34 other privately owned and operated 
plants engaged in the manufacture of instruments and devices of 
_ various kinds. 

To the end of the first five years of the war a total of $610,000,000 
of instruments and signalling apparatus had been produced. In the 
first quarter of 1945 a total of $36,000,000 of an original scheduled 
output of $155,000,000 had been produced. More than 75% of the 
1945 output is earmarked for the use of Canada’s allies, while the 
balance is being made for home requirements. 

In addition to Research Enterprises, 12 key manufacturing 
companies all share in this production. There are also many sub- 
contracting companies producing vacuum tubes, specially designed - 
wire and cable, gas enpnts) meters, condensers, transformers and 
other specialties. 
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GUN AMMUNITION ........ - 
19418 complete rounds, filled — 


«(1942 EE 
1943 
1 


118,552 TOTAL. | - 89,200, 000 . 


. Empty sartcdage for export ae 


14 a 
TOTAL? 50S 
lof tas a et Empty shells for export a 
19411 : 


1943 Sa es : 
1944 ae =: 
OTAL 2 7 Bens ast 


SMALL ARMS AMMUNITION. Be Ee a 
1941 img «06 «(millions of rounds) — 
1942 GiRSEREneE een UEeRIENS | 


1943 Ee ee 
1944 Re 


27,200 TOTAL eee: 


GENERAL PURCHASING | 
To the end of 1944 the general purchasing branch of the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply placed contracts to the amount 
of $2,300,184,346, including $1,664,696,215 on behalf of allied | 
governments. These purchases involved miscellaneous military, 
naval and air force stores—uniforms, personal equipment, food, 
machinery, electrical supplies and equipment, gasoline and lubri- 
-cants, fuel and thousands of other items for the armed forces. 
Twenty-two district offices across the country served as local 
procurement offices for the forces. 


- CONSTRUCTION 

In August, 1941, a construction control was eenliened nce 
which materials and available skilled labour were channelled into 
wartime construction only. To the end of 1944 the government 
had spent on the plant expansion and defence construction pro- 
grams approximately $1,524,000,000. 

An investment of about $534,000,000 was rate in land, build-. 
ings and equipment for the erection of new war production plants 
and extensions to pre-war plants wholly owned by the government. 
Approximately $490,000,000 of this amount represents investments 
in 98 new war production plants erected since September, 1939. 

Some $166,000,000 was invested in new buildings, alterations, 
extensions and equipment for the purpose of assisting in the con- 
version to war production of more than 300 privately-owned plants 
producing for commercial markets at the beginning of the war. 

Approximately $80,000,000 has been invested in _ physical 
assets contributing indirectly to war production, including some 
$70,000,000 to provide housing for war workers. 

Construction valued at $744,000,000 was undertaken to provide — 
training and operation facilities for the armed services. Included 
in this amount is an approximate $156,000,000 of work done by the 
Department of Transport in the construction of new airdromes and 
expansion of existing air fields to meet the requirements of the 
British Commonwealth Air Training Plan and other war necessities. 

Ownership and control of all assets built by government capital — 
investment remain with the nation. 
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TRANSPO RTATION 


As a wartime measure a transport controller was appointed to 
control and co-ordinate transportation of war material and priority 
goods, movement of armed forces to training centres and points of — 
embarkation, and to prevent congestions at terminals, undue delays 
in loading and unloading and prolonged storage of equipment on 
_marshalling tracks. Under this control freight could not be shipped — 
unless provision had been made for its prompt unloading. Space on 
foreign-going ships had to be allocated, freight cars loaded to capa- 
city, duplicate handling of parcel freight reduced and civilian 
passenger traffic curtailed. | 


With 42,346 miles of tracks, the railways of Canada are the chief 


conveyors of raw material to war factories and of finished products _ 


to seaboard ports, and to United States junction points. From 
1939 to 1944 freight shipped by rail increased 83% from 84,631,122 
tons to 154,845,277 tons. The largest increase was in the manu- 
facturing group which increased by 133%. This included gasoline, 
petroleum oils, iron and steel products, army motor trucks, tanks 
and other munitions of war. 

_ Much of the freight which formerly was exported from Pacific 
coast ports was transported acress the country to Atlantic ports. 
Also because of the scarcity of vessels more freight was shipped by © 
rail to Halifax, Saint John and other eastern ports than in the 
- pre-war years when the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River 
bore a higher percentage of the traffic. The average haul was 14% 
— longer in 1944 than in 1939, and the loading of trains was increased 
by 15%. Because of the longer haul the actual work performed 
by the railways in moving freight showed an increase of 110%. 

With restrictions on tires and gasoline, much of the traffic 
formerly carried by privately-owned motor vehicles was transferred | 
to the railways—especially passenger traffic. The number of pas- 
sengers carried in 1944 was almost three times the number for 1939, 
_ and because of the longer average journey the number of passenger ~ 
miles, which is a true measure of the service rendered by the rail- 
ways, increased to almost four times that of 1939. 
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able 58 Revenue Freight Carried by Steam Railways 


; (Tons in Millions) 


\ Some 1944 
\ : Increase 
\ 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 over 1939 
iy xg . é % 
Agricultural Products— 
Wheaticcc sch BAe 0.07 ar 4.9 evel ao 13.4 19.2 
Other products... 9.2 9.3 10.8 12.6225 f 716 18.1 
TOUS es i eOes 1G. tt) COs obs raleOioles 84 
Animal Products... .. bd iy 2 Geol ay giclee WY 3.5 3190 i 75 
Mine Products— 
_Coal..... oe Nee 15.9 17.6 19.7 23.5 24.8 Pap fas Fr? 
Other Products... 15.4 1922 2207 YH20.0-- :s 29.555 24.3 
Totals ka ae v5. 31.3 36.8 41.4 49.1 54.3 47.2 50 


Forest Products...... 8.4 109 12.5 13.7 13.4 14.3 51 


Manufactures and 
miscellaneous.. 22.3 28.0 34.5 44.6 51.1 52.1 133 


Cee eee 


Grand Totals.. 84.6 97.9 1168 134.7 153.3 154.8 83 


Neen oe 


The railway manpower situation caused difficulties, for more 
than 40,000 or 20% of the trained personnel enlisted in the armed 
forces, and many senior officials were lent for essential government 
work. Virtually all retirements were stopped, key men were re- 
called from retirement, and thousands of women went into railway 
work formerly performed by men. 


Because of scarcity of labour and materials additional passenger 
equipment was almost impossible to obtain and railways were forced 
to use old equipment and to convert parlor and observation cars 
into day coaches. Some trains were affected more than others, but 
the average number of passengers per car was more than double 
the 1939 average. Special low rates to civilians were cancelled but 
because of troop movements, the low rates granted to members of 
the armed forces, etc., the average revenue per passenger mile 
collected by the railways was reduced by 8%. 
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REVENUE FREIGHT CARRIED BY y RAILWAYS. | 


in tons agricultural products 
animal products © 
mine products 
- forest products 
manufactures and 


1939 


miscellaneous 
4940 FREE 
, Sernureres : t 
; 1941 : aia vantaiie 
4942 
“oS Sy 4 
. 1943 auuavi : 
1944 


154,845,277 


seine shops were converted to war production and rater 
tured tanks, guns, gun mountings and ammunition. ~ 


Table 59 Freight Mileage 
: 1944 
Increase 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 Over 1939 
tO 
Revenue Ton Miles p 
— (In Millions)....... 31.5". '37.9 *50.0° 56.2 63.9" 66.001). 116 
Gross Ton Miles (2) | le, 
(tn Millions)....... 79.4 93.6 119.2 128.4 139.8 145.7(1) 84 
Average Haul of Rev- ~ 
enue Freight....... 372 387 428 417 417 424(1) 14 


| Gross Ton Miles per 5 
Freight Train Mile. .1,520 4,575 1,637 1,666 1,716 1,745(1) 15 


(1) Estimated from monthly reports. ag ede gy 
(2) Weight of cars and contents in short tons—revenue and non-revenue 
freight exclusive of locomotive and tender. 


- ae 60 Passengers Carried ee Steam "Railways we: 
ae 1944 


: . Mie : esa hice ‘Change _ 
si | 1939. 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 from 1939 
a ( : a 
Thee : 
oie _ Passengers carried ne 
= (millions) ana et hegy 20-5%.22.0: 29.8": 47.6: 57.2 60.2* +194 
a Passehoer miles | | 
: e (millions) ........ 1,752 2,176.5 3,205.5 4,989.3 6,525.1 6,890* +293 | 
a Ae es 
Average number of a 
--: passengers 
ae per train mile..... 48 658 80 115 143 149* +210 
4 Average number of 

passengers 
3 ae - per passenger car : 
_ Ges ote es 11 13 16 21 22 24* +118 
a Average passenger nie 
3 revenue : 
— per passenger mile pall: Z 
AbGNiS oc ae 2:06..1,96:. 1:86 «1:83 41,90. 1.912 8. 
“ 


* Estimated from monthly reports. 


Extreme vigilance in the inspection of railway bridges and rail 

_ maintenance was exerted. Strict supervision was exercised over the 
carriage of explosives and bulk storage gasoline plants were installed. 
CANAL TRAFFIC 
oe Because of disruption of overseas trade, scarcity of vessels, the 
Bas submarine menace in the St. Lawrence and other factors, the traffic 
_ through the St. Lawrence canals was 30% less in 1944 than in 1939. 
The largest decrease was a 79% drop in agricultural products, 
especially wheat, but this was partly offset by a 53% increase in 
the movement of mine products and a 40% Ae up in animal 
~ products. 
‘ The same factors ieeted the traffic through the Welland ship 
canal, but to a lesser degree. While agricultural products were 
aS -- down 62% and forest products 37%, manufactures were up 12% 
and mine products increased 41%, largely because of heavier coal 
--movements. As a result the 1944 total was only 3% below the 

1939 total. 
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Table 61 - Canal Traffic 


(Tons in Millions) 
; 1944 

Change 

1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 from 1939 


0 
St. Lawrence Canals..... 8:35.21. 5" 6.912 6-225.6.4 5.9 -30 


Welland Ship Canal..... 11.2.9 ait Spee lela edge 1 tad a 


CIVIL AVIATION 
Air carriers transported nearly three times as many revenue 
passengers in 1944 as in 1939 and these passengers travelled more 
than five times as many passenger miles. Less freight was carried by 
aircraft but because of longer averge hauls the ton miles increased 
by 35%. More than 3% times as much mail was sent By air and 
the ton miles increased at a still greater rate. 


Table 62 Passenger, Freight and Mail Carried 
by Civil Aircraft in Canada 
(In Thousands) 


1944 
Change 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 from1939 
% 
Revenue Rassongers 
Carried. vs sau 133.8 135.8 181.2 198.2 282.9 386.7 +189 
‘Revenue Freight Car- . 
ried (Tons)........ 10.6 6.5 7.4 5.5 5.8 5.4 — 95 - 
Mail Carried (Tons).. 1 1.4 fe BF 3.8 3.4 +253 — 


Table 63 Mileage of Passenger, Freight and Mail Carried 
by Civil Aircraft 


(In Millions) 
1944 
Increase 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 Over 1939 
% 
- Revenue Passenger 
Milesn er eee, 21.84 38.44 53.89 70.55 100.53 111.04 408 
Revenue Freight Ton 
Niles Reet 1.04 19 96°. 4.132.141.5025 1.40 35 
Mail Ton Miles..... 043 61 90 1.48 2.10 2.07 378 
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While i in peacetime aircraft were used Een in air photo- 


. graphy and mapping, exploration and prospecting, hunting and 


trapping and in the tourist industry besides the transport of pas- 
sengers, mail and goods on scheduled routes, the war resulted in 
curtailment of many special services. On the other hand the air- 
ways companies engaged in war contracts, in transporting labour 
and materials to war projects that were inaccessible by highway or 
railway, and in training airmen and repairing aircraft for the 
pouch Commonwealth Air Training Plan. 


WARTIME AIR TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS 
In 1943 a Canadian trans-Atlantic air service was instituted to 
carry armed forces mail and official passengers between Canada and 


the United Kingdom. At first only one aircraft was in service but 


by the end of 1944 five were operating on a tri-weekly service. 
All planes and equipment are owned by the Canadian government. 
As contracting operator Trans-Canada Air Lines is paid expenses 


_ for operations. 


The Northwest Staging Route, connecting Edmonton by air 


with Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, had been completed to the 


point of being in service before December, 1941. Numerous im- 
provements have been made since. New airports have also been 
_ constructed between Fort St. John and Vancouver with the object 
of establishing an airline service between Vancouver and White- 


horse. The Northwest Staging Route now permits the operation of 


day and night service in all weather from North Vancouver and 


Edmonton to Whitehorse. 

Two very large airports were constructed to facilitate the ferrying 
of aircraft from North America to Europe. One, at Dorval outside 
Montreal, Quebec, was constructed as the chief point of embarkation 


to the United Kingdom; the other, at Goose Bay, Labrador, as an 
alternative to the airport in Newfoundland. 


Canada and the United States jointly constructed airports on 
the Northeast Staging Route to enable aircraft to be ferried to 
Europe by way of The Pas and Churchill, Manitoba. Canada has 
reimbursed the United States for its expenditures in the construction 
of both northeast and northwest air routes. 
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Table 64 Airdrome Construction Under the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan 
and Other Projects 


1940 1941 1942 1943. 1944 


B: GAGE Pi(new) ie oriset 220s 27 65 16 Ake, Soya. 
(improved)....... 22 42. + , 88 46 10 
B.C.A.T.P.—value ($000) (1).. 18,744 17,916 15,975 9,401 | 2,440 
Ormersinew sa. see eee 1 19 a pa we Mie eee ams: pes N= 
: GMpreved )ec15 Ak. os Se 14 46 27 21 
~ Others—value ($000) (2)..... 286 10,996 38,199 32,800 10,186 
ze : ee 
Building on airdromes.......  ..... 34 15 - 456(3) 


(1) Includes provision of power, lighting, telephone and water supply. 


(2) Includes construction of buildings and associated services on North- 
west Staging Route, Goose Bay and The Pas airports. 


. (3) Includes construction of buildings on Northwest Staging Route, 
Goose Bay and The Pas airports commenced in 1942. 


‘Radio aids to navigation and meteorological services have been 
installed on all routes. 

At least 149 new airdromes were constructed and 316 existing 
airports expanded by the Department of Transport alone to meet the 
requirements of the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, 
home and hemisphere defence, international transportation and 
aircraft ferrying. Surveying of new airdromes for the B.C.A.T.P. 
had commenced in 1939 before the air training agreement was signed. 

The total area of runways constructed in the development of. 
these new and enlarged airfields approximates a two-lane highway 
more than 2,900 miles long. The value of electrical lighting, power 
and communication services constructed exceeded $10,000,000. 


SHIPPING 
Canada’s shipping activities fall into three groups: foreign-going, 
coastal or home trade, and inland waters. Canada’s foreign-going 
Merchant Navy has increased from 37 vessels of 340,000 deadweight 
tons in 1939 to 178 vessels with an aggregate deadweight tonnage of 
1,540,100 tons. This increase has been achieved despite the loss of 
35 vessels of a total 327,950 deadweight tons as a result of enemy | 
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action. By the addition of new cargo vessels built in Canadian 
oe shipyards, the utilization of captured enemy merchantmen and 
_ the diversion of some of the larger coastal and lake ships to ocean 
= trade routes, Canada built a foreign-going fleet to deliver war 
2 _ products to allied fronts.”- 

. Reflecting the necessity to conserve cargo space on allied vessels 
7 _ during the war years, shipments of cargoes through Atlantic and 
3 Pacific ports in 1944 were 42% lighter than in 1939 for outbound 
cargoes and 20% lighter for inbound freight, although the value of 
@ such exports and imports increased considerably. This necessary 
og - reduction in the volume of cargo was made possible by virtually 
eliminating all bulk cargoes of raw materials and shipping only 
fully manufactured or semi-manufactured goods. Overseas ship- 
ments of cattle on the hoof were discontinued, and meat was shipped 
. in the form of bacon and in other preserved states; fruit, vegetables, 
eggs and other farm products were shipped in dehydrated or con- _ 
- densed form; and light plywood was largely substituted for lumber. - 


_-~Where possible, water shipments through dangerous waters were 
eliminated. For instance, more than 2,300,000 tons of oil were 
piped from Portland, Maine, to Montreal, Quebec, instead of 

proceeding by tankers; bauxite for the aluminum plant at Arvida, 
Quebec, was moved by rail or lake vessels instead of by direct 
ph, ocean route; coal from the United Kingdom was displaced by coal 

_ from the United States, shipped by rail or lake freighter. 

~ Much outward-bound freight was routed by rail to United 

- States ports, and shipments out of British Columbia ports, except 
_ those to the United States and Alaska, almost ceased. 


= é Table 65 Foreign Freight Tonnage Loaded 


‘and Unloaded at Canadian Ocean Ports 
(Tons in Millions) 


2 a Fiscal Years Calendar Years 
eae 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 /|1941 1942 1943 
Say Freight loaded for foreign 
7 countries .27..":5. Rare he ae 17.3 16.7 14.3 12.2 9.2 9.4 
"Freight unloaded from foreign see A 
_ countries . Eo BAS ae Sees 10.4 11.1 11.5 11.6 8.0 8.2 


+ 


NATIONAL HARBORS 


7 Canada’s national harbors at Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, 
- Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Churchill and Vancouver handled 


the bulk of Canada’s wartime water-borne traffic. The figures in 
Table 66, which reflect the reduction in available shipping space 
under the wartime convoy system, indicate the extent of traffic 
through these ports and the volume of cargo handled. While the 
national harbors handled an increasing tonnage of cargo, the many 
small ports showed a considerable decrease. 


Table 66 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
(Sept. - Dec.) , 
(Tons in Millions) 
Net registered tonnage of 


shipping: 
Inward......... T22 36.7 38.6 32.1 27.4 27.0 


Total cargo tonnage inward 
and outward............. 11.4 30.0 29.9 22.1 22.9 25.3 


CANADIAN SHIPPING BOARD 

In December, 1939, the Canadian Shipping Board was estab- 
lished to control and direct the employment of all Canadian ocean, 
coastal and inland water shipping for maximum efficiency in the 
war effort; to advise on matters relating to water transport; to 
maintain essential sea and inland waters commerce; to co-operate 
with the transport controller in the co-ordination of internal and 
external freight traffic; and to administer not only its own regu- 
lations governing Canadian vessels, but, in co-operation with the 
United Kingdom and the United States, other measures designed to 
encourage neutral shipping to operate in the interests of the United 
Nations. | 

Several wartime controls were applied to Canadian shipping, of 


which the most important were: vessels of 100 gross tons or more © 


had to obtain a license before proceeding on any voyage; all Cana- 
dian firms and individual had to obtain prior approval before 


chartering any vessel; foreign ships which failed to co-operate in 


the allied war effort could be denied essential facilities at Canadian 
ports. 
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TRADE’* 

Canada, a land of rich natural resources and small population, 
has developed an export trade from which normally almost one- 
third of its national income is derived. During the war years, 
Canada has become the second largest exporting nation in the world. 
Per capita exports have increased from $82 in 1939 to $287 in 1944. 
Total exports of domestic products in 1944 reached the unprece- 
dented value of $3,440,000,000, an increase of more than 271% 
over 1939. More than half of this increase was in foodstuffs, includ- | 
ing meat and dairy products to the United Kingdom and ee | 
shipments of grain to the United States. 

About four-fifths of Canada’s present foreign trade is of a war- 
time character. Prior to the war a large proportion of exports 
consisted of raw materials or semi-manufactured goods. Since the 

-war the bulk has been fully finished war materials and foodstuffs. | 

The value of both exports and imports has increased steadily : 
since 1939. In 1944 Canada’s total trade (excluding gold) reached 
a record value of $5,242,000,000, a more than threefold increase 


Table 67 Exports to Principal Destinations | 
(Domestic—Excluding Gold) _ ; 
(Dollars in Millions) 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


United Kingdom........... 328.1 508.1°= 608.2" 741.0 1,032.6--1; 245.0 


Other Europe, 6 a0 Vee ST 28.7 11.6 53.2 93.5 322.8 
United States............. 380.4 443.0 599.7 885.5 1,149.2 1,301.3 
Other North America...... 28.7. 4d 77.6 > 95.92 389136 10m 
South America............ 16.2 21.0 298 198 198 25.9 
PCA aioe alate tage a 44.8. 35.7 69.6 2021° 179.9 2124 
Australasia. ......./:.2..-. 46,17) 45.2 49.1. 4106 red, eet 
Rica ye ad 22.7 55.9 125.4 254.9 3274 1 77.0 

Totals............+.+. 924.9 1,179.0 1,621.0 2,363.7 2,971.5 3,439.9 


a a a Soy 


*All figures for 1944 throughout this section are preliminary. can 
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over the 1939 total of $1,687,000,000. Whereas export values have 
continued to expand at a rapid rate throughout the war years, 
_ imports rose quickly for the first three years of the war, but since 
_ 1942 have shown only a small upward trend. This demand for 
- imports is closely related to the war production program. At the 
outbreak of war Canada was not geared to large armament produc- 
tion, and it was necessary to import large quantities of machinery, 
_ machine tools, dies and other factory equipment. As production 
got well under way, imports levelled off while exports continued 
3 their strong upward rise. 
= ‘Included in the total exports are goods which were provided to 
other United Nations under Canada’s Mutual Aid Plan. The 
a total value of such Mutual Aid supplies exceeded $1,700,000,000 
a for the two years ended March 31, 1945. 


‘Table 68 = Exports by Main Groups 
; (Domestic—Excluding Gold) 
(Dollars in Millions) 


a 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
a Agricultural and tae 


PROOUICTS cco tiene ynae eos 220.1 218.3 285.7 257.8 483.8 741.3 
Animals and animal pro- 
PETC S  ceacet oa ag BASIS 164.7 201.7 256.7 289.6 372.9 
Fibres, textiles and textile 
prod Deis ve nee es 14.4 21.6 30.8 28.9 30.6 59.7 
- Wood, wood products and 
DApGt oa ean eit a Ske 242.5 348.0 387.1 389.8 391.1 440.9 
Iron and products......... 63.1 127-7. 299:9 - 467.1. 716.6 “772.9 
Non-ferrous. metals and Lane 
HrOGUCIS=a nt) ee .. 182.9 - 194.7: 244.0 - 308.9 332.7. . 339.9 
: Non-metallic ininerale and 
BLOGUCTSsr ak pee dae 29.3 33.8 45.2 56.6 62.2 58.4 
Chemicals and aliiod pro- 
Cuictes 2 )0. riy Moko ins 24.3 31.2 58.7 77.3 86.4 100.7 
Miscellaneous commodities 16.5 39.0 “127.9 520.6 © 578.5. 553.2 
BORA TS came Ser enire, cole as 924.9 1,179.0 1,621.0 2,363.7 2,971.5 3,439.9 


ne ened 
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EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE - 


BY MAIN GROUPS EXCLUDING GOLD .. . in $ millions 


agricultural and vegetable products 
animals and animal products 
fibres, textiles and textile products 
wood, wood products and paper 
iron and products 

non-ferrous metals and products (except gold) 
non-metallic minerals and products 
chemicals and allied products 
miscellaneous commodities 


* preliminary 
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1942 1943 *1944. 
2,363.8 2,971.5 3,439.9 


1940 
1,179.0 


& Table 69 Exports of Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
Bi to Principal Destinations 
(Dollars in Millions) 


c. 4939S: 1940-1941 1942 «1943-1944 
United Kingdom........... 94.2 121.0 165.4 111.2 147.8 159.5 
1 Other Europe $ ate es ae, eI 9.0 3.1 13.1 16.7 io, te 
& United States:............ 79.5 . 64.6 75.0 79.2 264.4 .454.3 
Other North America ...... 93 12:25 18.7. 7-20.71... 25:5) 302 

: South America............ 48 | 4.4 4.3 2.9 2.6 4.4 
Me ey PS 3.8 88 AS. A ae 
: Australasia................ 24 92: 60 2:9 80 O bh te 
Mee Africa.......... 25.030 5s. 2.3 27 8.7. 25.205 7:22.04, 29,9 
z Totals................ 2201 28.3 285.7 2578 4838 741.3 


In the agricultural and vegetable group of exports the outstand- 
ing items have been grains (wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax) and 
flour. Other important commodities in this category were potatoes, — 


Table 70 Exports of Animals and Animal Products 


to Principal Destinations 
(Dollars in Millions) : 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


United Kingdom.......... 73.6 102.6 115.0 158.6 185.3 249.5 
i Other Europe... 2... DiS 0.722 0.6) 70:7 2) 2 1),0:8'.8 3.8 
| United States......2...... M412 48-7 64,7 © CTS, 77-8) 74 88.3 
~ Other North America...... 5.2 66 126 17.4 18.0 229 
i South America............ 1.1 1.2 2.0 2.3 2.3 2.4 
fsa tone 12 et 2 ts |) 24 SO 
Mee Australasia. ce. 3.3.. 1.0%. 2.7 2.8 42h 0.4 0.8 0.5 
BUEN joae nee se 8: £0. 1453.1 PVs eek Wogitgl srs 


ett 
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Table 71 Exports of Fibres, Textiles aad Textile Produces 
to Principal Destinations 


(Dollars in Millions) | : va 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


United Kingdom.......... 3.5 6.1 3.2 2.1% et OO eee 
_ Other Europe...........-. 0.5 0.2 0.2 0.7 0.8 2°40 
United States............. 2m 2.9 6.5 9.6 6.9 9.7. 
Other North Anierica®..., 4-55 22:9° 5.2 6.7. 82> 7°88 
South America............ 0.2 0.4 1.2 1.4 1.0 0.8 
Ral ee ee 05: “1g. 165°" 0.2 cn O2 nee 
Australasia... 2 s.00238 0 Zi 3.1 5.4 5.4 eat, Bee. 2.6— 
Airioas So eae mee oe Sa ALT 7.5 2.8 5.4 165.4 
otal creme 14.4 21.6 30.8 28.9 30.6 | 69.7 


——ot —— oo ‘ oe ee oo 


fodders and rubber manufactures. The increase in the value of 
animal products exported reflects heavy shipments of meats, cheese, 


canned fish and eggs, particularly to the United Kingdom. Under | 


fibres and textiles are recorded certain war materials such as para- 


chutes, uniforms, blankets and web equipment, which increased - 


the value of this group of exports in 1944 to more than four times 
the 1939 value. Unlike all other commodity groups, the wood and 
paper products category contains a high percentage of essential 
civilian goods, but nevertheless the values have almost doubled 
since 1939 as a result of increased demands for lumber, newsprint, 


wood pulp and other products. Shipments of military vehicles of — 
all kinds and of guns account for a large proportion of the increases _ 


recorded in the iron group. Other war equipment including aircraft, 
shells, ships and Canadian military stores are grouped under miscel- 
laneous commodities, and this accounts for the largest percentage 
increase—from $16,500,000 in eee to a peak of $578,500,000 in 
1943. 

The geographical distribution of Canadian cee has shown 


some marked changes under war conditions. The United Kingdom Nae 
and United States have retained their positions as Canada’s best 
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72 = me ees af. Wood, ‘Wood Products and Paper 
or ‘to Principal Destinations 
oR (Dollars in Millions) 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


United Kingdom.......... 43.9 83.1 57.5 57.8 75.9 90.8 

Other Europe.......... Poo ee in 14a ae 88 
Bited Stator 2 hae 165.8 214.8 286.0 308.8 283.4 299.7 
Other North America..... 2.91 95.7 eed geen ds 69... 23.2 
South America... .:....0. 3:15 7.8 11.3 5.5 8.0 9.0 
ieee a ee Digi EOE BT 6A 16-520 5.1 
Australasia. fot I rah ae tame 13.8 16.2 10.1 3.8 8.5 15.5 
Sg ec) ee ee ep 07 80-0) 7.8 At Ags isa 
Totalsse ><... ¢. 2) 242.5 348.0 387.1 389.8 391.1 440.9 


of all Canadian exports while in 1944 they amounted to 73.7%. 
_ Exports to the United Kingdom increased from $328,100,000 in 


ments of food and war material on British account consigned from 
: Canada directly to theatres of war such as Egypt, French Africa 
and Italy. Exports to these destinations on British account are 
- rather than to the United Kingdom. 

nsisting mainly of wheat and flour, rose from $94,200,000 in 1939 
-$159,500,000 in 1944 (Table 69) while animals and animal prod- 


ucts (Table 70) advanced from $73,600,000 to $249,500,000. The 
ncrease in this group was concentrated in the food items canned 


n 1944 (Table 73). The non-ferrous metals—aluminum, copper, 
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customers. In 1939 their combined purchases represented 76. 37 re 


1939 to $1,235,000,000 in 1944. These figures do not include ship- — 


credited in Canadian trade statistics to the country of consignment 


Bice Shipments of agricultural products to the United Kingdom, 


fish, meats, cheese and eggs. The flow of guns, trucks, tanks and > 
military vehicles of all kinds. to the United Kingdom swelled the 
exports in the iron group from $16,000,000 in 1939 to $297,400,000. 


nickel, lead, zinc, etc.—already at a high level in 1939, advanced | 
value from $83,400,000 to $135,300,000 (Table 74). Exports of 


Table 73 Exports of Iron and Its Products 
to Principal Destinations 
(Dollars in Millions) — 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


United Kingdom.......... 16.0 534 70.3 120.7 234.5 297.4 
Other Europe............. 1.0 1.0 1.3 10.4 40.6 145.2 
United: States co 0 ie 8 5.0 6.0 14.2 33.0 47.1 46.5 
‘Other North America... °.3,6 0% 5.3". 0°7.9 7. G4.) 60) ete 
South America............. 4.1 4.4 BG) i 4.0% oO eso 
Rea es eos GO Wan. G-e ABP Take 10d Ole | Oo Omens 
Australasia..............-. 47.7 44.8 sie 20.8 # PBST on SAT Ghee cate 
Africa oe se ee 9.7 .<'34.5 ° 81.6 -434.9.. 206.8-— = 96.1 

Totals... 7, <7) .63.1.° 127.7 239.9 4671 «716.62 FieS 


chemicals and products to the United Kingdom valued at 
$24,000,000 during 1944 were four times greater than in 1939. 
Miscellaneous commodities (Table 77) include shipments of shells, 
aircraft, ships and Canadian military stores, and for this reason the 


value of exports to the United Kingdom under this heading soared. 


from $4,400,000 in 1939 to $261,600,000 during 1944. 
Exports to the United States showed a more rapid rate of in- 


crease after 1941, reflecting the effects of the Hyde Park agreement. 


The increased demand for civilian supplies from Canada is due 
in part to the loss of European sources of supply. One example of 
this is the greatly increased shipments of wood pulp to the United 
States, a market in peacetime for imports from the Baltic countries. 


Exports of agricultural products to the United States in 1944 


reached an all-time high value of $454,300,000 compared with 
$79,500,000 in 1939. This increase is largely made up of unprece- 
dented amounts of wheat, barley and oats. Sales of non-ferrous 
metals to the United States reached the highest point in 1943, 
valued at $170,700,000. Included in this total are shipments of 


nickel ($58,000,000), aluminum ($44,000,000) and electrical appara- 
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"tus, chiefly radio and wireless ($28,000,000). This included a con- 


siderable amount of radar equipment. Exports to the United States 
classified under the miscellaneous group also reached a record level 


in 1943 at $220,800,000. The more important items in this category 


7 _ were shells and ammunition valued at $96,000,000, ey to the 
value of $83,000,000 and aircraft, $26,000,000. 


._ Exports from Canada to European countries other than the — 
United Kingdom were valued at $57,900,000 in 1939. With the 


ey enemy occupation of France, Belgium, the Netherlands and other 
_ territories the value dropped to $11,600,000 in 1941, when Soviet 


Russia received the largest proportion—$5,300,000. The trend of 


the war as well as Canada’s increasing contribution of material aid 
can be traced in the distribution of its exports after 1941. Shipments 
of war materials to Russia accounted for the major part of exports 
to Europe exclusive of the United Kingdom in 1942 and 1943. In 
1944 the value of goods to Europe reached $322,800,000, and ship- 
ments to Russia amounted to $103,300,000. The invasion of Italy 
in 1943 is reflected in Canadian exports to that country in 1944 


_ Table 74 Exports of Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Products 


to Principal Destinations 
(Except Gold) 
(Dollars in Millions) 
. 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


United Kingdom.......... 83.4 101.6 131.7 118.0 134.7 135.3 
fh Other Europe...........:: 1816. 944.0. 9 3.40. 13.7. ABA 26-2 
United States............. 49.5 67.6 92.3 159.9 170:7 - 156.3 
- Other North America...... 0.9. 2.4.6 2.9 2.1 ee yr 
South America........... . 1.9 1.6 2.6 1.0 0.7 1.9 
Baar tet orate So nt 25,5 8.0 3.6 4.8 6.6 7.9 
mristralaSia-cur sas) access 2.0 2.0 4.8 8.6 §.2 5.0 
Africa. Aton oc 1.1 1.3 2.7 0.8 1.4 4.9 
Totalat eek ee Gone = 7482.9 494.7 244.0 ~ 308.9 332.7 339.9 
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pahied at $160,100,000. From D-day to ‘Decauber 31, 1944, ae : 


shipments to France amounted to $15,900,000. 

The figures on exports to Africa show the progress of the war 
in that theatre. In 1939 the value was comparatively small— 
$22,700,000. By 1941, with exports to Egypt at $79,200,000, it 
had risen to $125,400,000. War material for all the Mediterranean 
and Near East areas continued to pour into Egypt from Canada 
during 1942, when the value soared to $213,100,000. The North 


African invasion was followed by exports to French Africa, valued 


-at $71,300,000 in 1943 while in the same year Egypt took material 
to the value of $188,700,000. Direct shipments to Italy in support 
of the 1944 campaign reduced the value of supplies consigned to 
French Africa to $32,200,000 in 1944 while goods to Egypt dropped 
to $108,300,000. 


During thie: war period Canadian shipments to Switzerland con- 
sisted almost entirely of relief supplies and Red Cross parcels to 
prisoners of war. The extent of this aid is indicated by the value 
of exports to Switzerland—$11,600,000 in 1943 and $16,100,000 


Exports of Non-Metallic Minerals and Their Products 
to Principal Destinations 
Table 75 (Except Chemicals) 
(Dollars in Millions) : 
1939 1940 1944 1942 1943 1944 


United Kingdom.......... 34 6.4 5.4 6.0 1.95 -2 47S 


Other Europe............. 3.8 1.6 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 
United States............. 16.2 19.3 323 389 41.5 38.0 
Other North America...... 1.6 2.8 5.0 9.7 10.1 12.6 
South America............ 0.4 0.3 1.0 0.8 1.1 1.3 
Aga 0 Ce 2.1 1.1 0.2 0.1 01 3 
Australasia................ 1.2 1.0 0.5 0.8 1.1 13748 
BAfrica sic. 7 eee 0.4 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 
Totals................ 29.3 33.8 ; 45.2 56.6 62.2 58.4 
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to Principal Destinations 
(Dollars in Millions) 


4939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


United Kingdom.......... 5.7 8.3 26.4 31.1 22.9 24.0 

© Other Europe............. 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.6 50 17 
| United States............ . 97 108 156 21 371 47.2 
Other North’ America, (* 29°. 32. 49 - 66 67. 65 
south America............ 037.08 (16 AS 16. O88 


28) (96 2.210) 27. 26.8 
347733. 38 CaS: - 28 
26 es 34s 66 4S 

31.2 68.7 77.3 86.4 100.7 
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| vin 1944. Canada’s gift of wheat for relief in Greece accounts for 
_ the value of exports to that country. (For details of such ship- 


i 
2 


i’ ments see page 128). 


) q Table 7? Exports of Miscellaneous Commodities 


to Principal Destinations 
(Dollars in Millions) 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


| United Kingdom.......... 44 25.6 83.7 136.2 218.3 261.6 
Other Buropa cee < 0.7 0357 7:65. 128. +1647 76.3 
“United States............ 8.3.2 18.5 7 13.2. 155i0/ 220.8: : 161-3 
: Other North America...... 0.9 420 OAR 20.5 c12T se 108 
Mileputh.Amorica.... 0.280.809) 04.) 720.35 05.0.6 
ee mag" a Pe O05. A dl 829, 22.8 = 27,4 

AY ge ansea ora N20 40 1.2 38.6 406 27 

BY ee ee 03°“1 71.3: 106 794 76:4. - 13:6 

Taalge oy ES 39.0 427.9 520.6 878.5 553.2 
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Exports to Asia have also undergone major alterations. In 
1939 this trade was valued at $44,800,000 featured by exports to 
Japan which amounted to $28,200,000. After Pearl Harbor, Cana- 
dian material to the value of $167,900,000 was sent to British India 
in 1942. The next year the supplies to India amounted to > 
$134,600,000 and in 1944, $174,800,000. Exports to China in 1942 
were valued at $7,800,000. No shipments were possible in 1943 
but in 1944 war material consigned. to China amounted to 
$14,900,000. Exports to other Asiatic countries were to Iraq— 
$20,200,000 in 1942, $22,100,000 in 1943 and $5,700,000 in 1944; 
to Turkey, $14,500,000 in 1943 and $7,100,000 in 1944. . 


The entrance of Japan into the war affected Canadian exports 
to Australasia. This trade showed little change until 1942 when 
exports to Australia increased to $78,900,000 compared with 
$37,300,000 in 1941. Materials shipped to New Zealand in 1942. 
were valued at $30,300,000 compared with $10,000,000 in 1941. 
Shipments to this area declined in 1943 and 1944, doubtless as a 
result of increasing supplies being available from the United States. 

Trade with South America showed only normal variations for it. 
consists of civilian goods with no war theatre included in that 
territory. 


For statistical purposes, North America (the United States — 
excluded) embraces Newfoundland, Mexico, Central America, the 
West Indies, Bermuda and other smaller countries. Exports to this 
group rose steadily from $28,700,000 in 1939 to $107,700,000 in 


1944. Goods supplied to Newfoundland in 1939 were valued at. - 


$8,500,000, whereas in 1944 the value was $47,900,000. Normally, | 
civilian supplies for Newfoundland come principally from the United 
Kingdom and United States and the loss of these sources of supply 
during the war years has been met by Canadian goods. Exports 
to Mexico and the various countries of the West Indies and Central 
America have also shown large increases during this period. Despite. 
shipping and production difficulties, Canada has aided to a large 
extent in supplying civilian requirements affected by the closing of 
European and other sources of supply. 
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‘Table 78 Exports of Principal Commodities 


. (1944 Order of Value) 
e (Units and Dollars in Millions) . 
q 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
3 Total domestic exports © . 
. (excluding gold) ..... $ 924.9 1,179.0 1,621.0 2,363.7 2,971.5 
b) ~ pms 
F _Motor vehicles and parts 
____ (including gun carriers 
a and LaNnkS)P7 ch cae $ 25.9 65.6 153.7 328.3 507.4 
me Wheat... 2.5.0.....0.. $ 109.0 119.5 161.9 121.8 234.5 
a bu. 162.9 139.2 196.6 143.0 219.2 
> 7 182.9 194.7 244.0 308.9 332.7 
g 8 12.5 41.9 300.4 353.9 
a Oe 2st 613.0.) Tar © 143.9 
B: 415.7 151.4 154.4 141.1 144.7 
RY 2.7 Sie 3.3 3.0 2.8 
-- 32.7 58.8 77.5 100.6 116.1 
-S 187.8 345.6 464.6 528.1 563.0 
Aircraft and parts ...... $ 4 60 20.2 27.0 44.8 
Be Wood pulp ........5... $ 31.0 60.9 85.9 95.3 100.0 
4 a : tons # f 1.1 1.4 1.5 1.6 
Planks and boards..... $ 48.8 67.7 74.2 80.1 74.2 
a ft. - 2,113.2 2,451.6 2,282.1 2,166.1 1,726.5 
q Beourysc0 $ 16.4 26.4 448 45.8 66.3 
4 bblsncue b'S 7.02 A114 10.6) 480 
Chemicals and products 
(excluding explosives) $ 23.7 28.4 38.5 53.0 69.1 
Non-metallic minerals.. § 29.3 33.8 45.2 566 62.2 
Canadian army and navy & 
BME SLOLOS i ak 0 1.4 40.3 55.1 48.6 
MEMEOGO. Se ow os $ 12.2 15.7 13.6 26.9 26.8 
a. Ibs. 90.9 106.6 92:3 3141.55.36 129.7, 
Ships and repair parts... $ 5 1 2.0 106.8 88.9 
= tons .002 .001 .003 .223 .198 
BR WOOd: bia oe $ 11.92 -212.5. "16.9% 20.3507 18.6 
cords 1.4 1.4 137 1.8 1.4 
. P Explosives. *. - .. VS LGs Gtas2 8.9) 20.201 209 47.3 
Canned FISH 2S $ 9.3 9.8 16.4 20.0 18.4 
(salmon and herrings) Ibs. 68.3 65.9 120.0 140.8 115.4 
_ Pigs, ingots, blooms, 
= DuUlOtSy 2h ise ea $ 5.2 12.9 21.8 20.5 22.7 


_ *1944 items represent 78.9% of all exports during the year. 


Exports by principal commodities as shown in Table 78 
indicate the progress of Canada’s war effort. The expanding 
volume of motor vehicle exports since 1941 has brought the total 
value of such exports for the five war years to $1,488,000,000— 
$193,000,000 in excess of the value of wheat and flour for the same 
period. Wheat and flour are normally Canada’s main trading 
commodities. The item of ‘non-ferrous metals’’ includes aluminum, 
brass, copper, lead, nickel and zinc, mainly in primary forms, and in 
addition large amounts of finished radio equipment. ‘‘Non-metallic 
minerals’’ consist principally of asbestos, artificial abrasives, coal 
and petroleum oils. 


Table 79 Exports of Principal Food Products 
(Dollars in Millions) 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Fruits een ee 10.5 5.9 5.7 4.6 6.9 10.6 
Veastablesic i en ore 10.3 5.2 5.3 5.4 7.8 13.6 
Grains and products....... 155.4 172.3 231.0 188.7 391.4 606.8 
Other vegetable food pro- | 
eCCUCKS 52h, folios srt aay 3.0 2.8 5.0 7.3 8.208 Vt 
Fishery products........... 28.9 316 41.2 498 57.1 63.9 
Meals os ee 37.5 63.3 84.2 110.4 130.8 192.0 
Milk and products......... 18.2:;.20-4°* -21.3\° (34.3) (G64. 248 
Eggs (dried).............. Ee ee bak 7.85148 <- 20 
(shell)...... pce ees 0.425 2.80 8 4s! > 20° 0s te oles 
Totals..............-. 264.1 3043 397.9 410.3 653.3 954.6 


ee 


Food for both military and civilian needs is vitally important. 
The transfer of millions of men from normal occupations to the 
armed services and war industries has placed a tremendous burden 
on the food production capacity of the world. How well Canada 
has met the challenge to produce and distribute increasing quantities 
of foodstuffs is illustrated in Tables 79 and 80. Table 79 gives 
summary values of the exports of the principal items of food during 
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the war years compared with 1939, while Table 80 illustrates the 


_ geographical distribution of these exports. 


% Table 80 Exports of Main Food Products to Principal 


Destinations 


_ (Dollars in Millions) 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


United Kingdom.......... 136.5 201.8 270.0 256.7 324.0 391.6 
Other Europe............. 228 83 24 #2125 163. 55.3 

- United States............. 83.8 69.6 82.1 84.0 248.5 426.9 
Other North America..... . 10.9 14.3 23.8 29.8 34.6 40.9 

- South America............ 2.3 2.6 3.5 3.2 3.2 4.7 
Asia....... ee 3.0 2.6 9.0 4.0 4.7 5.7 
Australasia................ 2.9 2.6 1.1 0.4 0.7 0.3 
BieiGates ot ar, 1.9 2.5 6.0 19.7 22.3 29.2 
Totals......... oo. 2684 ~ 304.3 397.9 410.3 653.3 954.6 


ee eed 


| FOOD TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
The value of food supplied to the British Ministry of Food under 


- wartime contracts rose from some $62,000,000 in 1940 to more than 


$277,000,000 in 1944. To facilitate arrangements for the procure- 
ment and transfer of the large quantities of food involved the follow- 
ing special boards were set up early in the war to deal with specific 


_ products and administer the export contracts. 

_ Meat Board——The Meat Board (at first known as the Bacon 
: _ Board) was established December 20, 1939, and commenced opera- 
a tions on January 20, 1940. This board has been active in the nego- 


tiation of contracts with the British Ministry of Food and has 
supervised the fulfilment of contract commitments. Its duties also 
include arranging the -processing, storage, transportation and 


_ domestic distribution of meats and meat products, and regulating 
marketing to the extent necessary to ensure exports. The board 
_ delivers the meat at Canadian seaboard, and the British Ministry of 


ie 


Food then assumes responsibility for transporting it. The British” 
government makes payment to the Meat Board, and the board 
pays packers on a Bay eee basiss 


Table 81 Principal Sunapee to (as British Ministry 


of Food Under Contract 
(Units and Dollars in Millions) 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Exported by the Meat Board from 

January 20, 1940 (1) : 
BaCOlie tetin hctr seo oe $ 45. 


Other Pork Products (including 


7 145.1 146.2 
9 a 
pork, pork offals and lard).. $ 0.2 
23 


659.7 


1: <5 5.9 13.8 
Ibs. : 17. i Wag Umeda py dolanc’ opi 
Boot var tres are ak eee $ ne he Ae ee, sa Dou 
Ibs. ae ae tac eas Wea iA 
Exported by Dairy Products Board 
from May 23, 1940 (3) 
Cheeses in eee eee) $ 13.0 16.6 29.4 23.4 24.5 
Ibs. 93.1 115.4 142.1 114.4 122.7 
Evaporated Milk............. $ 2.8 2.6 3.0) 9.4204 ae 
; tbs32136.15 | >*=30:9 32.1, 144.144 
Butter TENG ES aim SAE PORE Re NEY $ ate et aoe 2.9 
IDS agp c\: 7.1 
Exported by the Special Products 
Board from April 15, sed (4) 
Egos, shell. eee SiO, ere ts aeeO 1.3 : ; 
COZ Men at a ea 4.1 of bass 
Bogs, dried: iieneerontsn as $ AE: 2, 11.8 14.0 34.2 
Gi Ibs. fe are 116 TV 7G 
Poultry, dressed............. $ ire ae ee ee OA ee 
Ibs. oe : tere, 0.3 2.0 
Fruit and Vegetable Products 
(including fresh, canned and 
evaporated apples, fruit pulp 
canned and dehydrated vege- 
tables) ore Pi We ee ee fi $ me §.5(4) 2.0 6.2 10.5 
: _ (approx.) 
Exported by the Department of 
Fisheries from 1941 (5) 
Canned Fish (including salmon, 
herring, tomalley, sardines— 
net value)—48-Ib. cases..... $ oe 16.3 22.8611 1.6- 216.08 
oe 25 2.0 (emreto 222 
FYOZON Pistii sh yaicens betes $ eis 1.3 Ky a 
Ibs. ae 8.8 22.8 
Totals ore, aa wade ae Geel te O let tie Ll Oee 4192.4. 217.9: (21fe4 
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1) Meat Board figures represent the amount bought by the British Ministry of © 
Food in each contract year, not the amount shipped within the year. Origin- 
ally the contract year for meat was from October 1 to September 30, but in 
practice it has been extended each year until by the end of 1943 the contract 
__-year virtually coincided with the calendar year. For convenience in this - 
table the two are considered to coincide—e.g.. 1942-43 figures are listed — 
— «under 1943. In January, 1944, a two-year agreement was made. The figures 
7 in the 1944 column represent the amount purchased up to December 31, 1944. 
_ (2) This includes only bacon processed from current production after the board 

~~. eommenced operations on January 20, 1940. In addition there were 

82,578,402 pounds of bacon and cuts shipped or stored by packers prior to © 
January 20, 1940, but within the contract period, making grand total ship-. 
i ments of 331,481,636 pounds with an estimated value of $60,860,000. 
_ (3) Figures from the Dairy Products Board represent quantities purchased by 
hy the British Ministry of Food and shipped in the contract year, April 1 to 
ie March 31—e.g. figures in the 1944 column cover shipments in the contract 
year 1944-45, 
_ (4) Figures from the Special Products Board represent goods shipped on contract 
a covering products derived from the crop produced in the year specified, with 
i the exception of the fruit and vegetables figure for 1941, which includes some 
__-__ products from the crops grown in 1939 and 1940. 
_ (5) Prior to 1941 supplies of fish to the United Kingdom were handled by private 
_ trade. The figures in this table show supplies made available by the federal 
ee Department of Fisheries and paid for by the British Ministry of Food in the 
fiscal year—e.g. 1941 figures relate to fish purchased in the fiscal year 
1941-42. In each instance the great bulk of the fish came from the produc- 

: tion of the calendar year indicated. Figures for salted fish are incomplete 
_ . and are therefore not included, but this product was shipped in 1943 and 
1944 to the value of about $600,000 for the two years. In addition to these 


shipments made under government agreements some fish and fish oil 
_ reached the United Kingdom through regular trade channels during the war. 


PRINCIPAL SUPPLIES TO THE BRITISH 
MINISTRY OF FOOD. . . . eXSER.conveact 
4940 pore fl 


Zz iat 38.9 ea. 
= 941 UNA im SH eRe 
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~ eres ee | | 238.2 
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Dairy Products Board — Established May 23, 1940, the Dairy 
Products Board was given authority to make all arrangements for 
the export of cheese and other dairy products as required by the 
British Ministry of Food. The board grants export licenses to 
manufacturers and exporters and generally expedites the movement 
of dairy products overseas. It also regulates the total stocks of 
- cheese and butter in storage, allocates supplies for home and 


export consumption and sees that priority is given to cheese for the ~ 


United Kingdom. 


Special Products Board — This board was set up on April 15, 
1941, to arrange for the shipment of eggs, poultry and other food 
items such as fruit and vegetables for which provision had not 
already been made. It has authority to regulate the export of such 
products, to require their delivery at seaboard and to store them 
when necessary. j 


IMPORTS 

The value of imports into Canada increased almost 100% 
between 1939 and 1941. Imports from Europe, with the exception 
of the United Kingdom, were greatly curtailed, but imports from 
all other sources increased at virtually the same high rate. The 
value of supplies from the United States, consisting largely of 
machinery and raw materials for munitions production, more than 
doubled in the two-year period. The imports of aircraft and other 
supplies for the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan also 
swelled the volume during this period both from the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 7 


The demands of the war program for materials, fuel and equip- 
ment have kept imports at a high level. During the last two years 
the value of imports reached an average of more than $145,000,000 
per month compared with a monthly average of less than $63,000,000 
in 1939. The submarine warfare and lack of available shipping 
curtailed shipments from some sources. War with Japan stopped 


the flow of strategic materials from the Straits Settlements and the | 


East Indies and for a time greatly reduced shipments from other 
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United Kingdom Ne eeu apiece 
Other Europe...... Eee s 
United States. 0.2.5... 
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Agricultural and Vegetable 
METOGUCTS. ood os oe as es 


Animals and Animal Pro- 


eesceore eee eee ese eee o 


im eof Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products (except 


ee 


| Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Their Products.......... 


Chemicals and Allied Pro- 


see ee ee ee eo eo ew we ew eo eo Bw 


(Dollars in Millions) 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
114.0 161.2 219.4 161.1 135.0 110.6 
37.1 19.2 6.9 5.2 5.4 9.3 
496.9 744.2 1,004.5 1,304.7 1,423.7 1,447.2 
17.1 24.6 36.6 32.9 53.2 66.5 
21.1 36.2 56.8 44.1 45.0 54.8 
38.1 63.2 74.8 46.2 23.3 32.9 
18.6 25.8 36.9 36.2 38.7 25.2 
8.2 7.6 12.9 13.8 10.8 12.4 
751.1 1,082.0 1,448.8 1,644.2 1,735.1 1,758.9 
(Dollars in Millions) 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
427.8 157.9) 171.8 1400 176.4 212.7 
32.8 35.4 34.9 34.9 36.5 36.4 
100.9 147.3 161.1 189.1 195.3 190.6 
33.7 38.1 36.7 38.2 40.3 43.6 
183.2 298.9 431.6 377.8 420.2 428.4 
42.1 71.2 94.8 82.4 115.6 106.6 
132.8 161.2 190.0 221.3 250.9 271.0 
43.7 51.8 65.4 66.8 70.6 80.8 
54.1 120.8 262.5 486.0 429.3 388.8 


Imports From Principal Sources 


_ Table 83 Imports by Main Groups 


17 


eastern countries. In Table 83 the miscellaneous group, which shows _ 
the largest increase, includes aircraft, articles for the British army 
and navy and war materials imported under special orders-in- 
council. : ae 


The following items represent 65% of all imports during 1944; 


Table 84 Imports of Principal Commodities | 
(1944 Order of Value) 


(Dollars in Millions) 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 | 
War equipment, imported 
under special orders-in- 


COUCH eta Canoe tere ik hae Si 13,23 202.19) 208.088 e4las 
Conlr geo, eee ae ge aes 41.6 49.6 61.6 31,8: 2101.2. etica 
Automobile parts.......... 25.3 47.6 71.5 76.4 67.1 80.3 
Machinery (except farm)... 42.8 71.5 130.4 71.6 106.0 78.6 
Crude petroleum.......... 39,7 48.3 56.5 S10 2 300.4 72.0 
Airctditac ac: Vos woe hae 5.6 10.6 24.1 £6.6 66.5 65.1 
Engines and boilers....... 7.6 12.4 32.7 19.6 47.0 63.2 
Electric apparatus........ 13.8 2ik2 28.2 28.2 48.5 57.9 
PEOSIALTUltS 3) cae tee ee 15.4 17.6 20.0 24.5 - 39.2 ~ 50.2 
RaW, COLON @ nat See ese “ea ah On 25.1 31.8 40.4 33.3 40.8 
Farm implements and ma- 

CHINOKY vies tee: on ne 20.9 30.7 31.0 23.6 20.2 40.6 
Plates and_ sheets, ‘hoop, 

band and strip.......... 26.1 41.0 42.5 52.4 35.9 39.7 
-Cotton fabrics...... BESO Tite 10.9 12.7 18.7 32.6 37.8 Shee 
Sugar for refining......... 20.2 25.8 25.9 16.9 23.7 28.0. 1a 
Articles for the British army | | 

ANG AVY2 a peace 1.0 S11 (0.5 10.0 45.5 24.4 
Books and printed matter... 15.2 16.7 14.8 16.1 18.0 18.2 
Fresh vegetables.......... 6.2 6.6 6.7 9.2 13.9 14.6 
Raw: coffee. (2 2 bee 4.2 3.3 4.2 4.1 7.4 14.0 
Glass and glassware....... 1.9 10.1 12.1 11.1 10.7 14.0 
Gasoline oe eee as 8.0 7.0 9.9 12.9 11.9 13.2 
DA Se his eee. ea 10.1 10.8 11.5 2211.4 11.9 13.1 
Raw wool.. : , 4.5 13.2 16.5 24.5 27.0 11.3 
Alumina, bauxite and 

cryolite Se et aera ORS ye P 3.7 6.4 9.3 13.3 2ove 10.3 
Crude rubber... os. 11.8 24.0 32.6 16.6 14.5 6.6 


In the following’ table, total exports from Canada include non- 
monetary gold and foreign merchandise re-exported in addition to 
merchandise of domestic production. During 1939 total exports. 
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Balance of Trade 
(Dollars in Millions) ) < 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


DB Exports: 
- Domestic merchandise... 925 1,179 1,621 2,364 2,971 3.440 

SS Non-monetary gold... .. 184 203 204 184 142 110° 
~ Total World . 

a Foreign merchandise. ... 443,714 19 pes Fe 30 43 


hotals ru aa ~...1,120 1,396 1,844 2,569 3,143 3,593 


Domestic merchandise.. 328 508 658 742 1,033 1,235 

Ea ddld.a7 2. 

Foreign merchandise.... 0.8 4 3 6 4 3 
Totals, (toe 329 512 661 748 1,037 1,238 


Domestic merchandise... 380 443 600 886 1,149 1,301 


Non-monetary gold..... 184 203 204 184 142 110. 
Foreign merchandise.... 9 9 105 17 33 
Totals ae es 573 655 814 1,081 1,308 1,444 
_ Imports 
Befotal World... eee 751 1,082 1,449 1,644 1,735 1,759 
| From United Kingdom............ 114 161 219 161 135 111 
." United States...... 2 Se 497 744 1,004 1,305 1,423 1,447 


es Ree. v4 
p a ~ 


"Balance of Trade: te en 
» pet otal WOE oes Sone, cc Pe ee ene +369 +314 +395 +925 +1,408 +1,834 


With United inden Fs sishelatatee oats +215 +351 +442 +587 +902 +1,127 
en United SEALGS Se se ea aE 76 — 89 —190 —224 —115 —3 
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1941. This is another indication of the immediate acceleration .of 


imports at the outbreak of war. In 1942 when Canadian production : | 


of war equipment was well under way the favorable balance reached 
$925,000,000, and progressive increases in exports of foods and 
munitions swelled the balance to an all-time high of $1,834,000,000 
in 1944. During this period the value of non-monetary gold ex- 
ported declined from $204,000,000 in 1941 to $110,000,000 in 1944, 


4 which reflected lower production of this metal as a result of the 


manpower shortage and other factors. 


BALANCE OF TRADE sci «sas 


Exports to: Imports from: 
U.K. &#£U.S. others U.K. U.S. others 
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MUTUAL AID 


On May 20, 1943, arrangements for supplying Canadian war — 
equipment, raw materials and foodstuffs for which other nations — 
could not pay changed from a financial to a physical basis. ‘ 

Previous to the passing of the Mutual Aid Act on that date | 
Canada provided the United Kingdom—and indirectly other — 
nations—with some of the money used to buy war supplies in 
Canada. Under Mutual Aid Canada provides the United Kingdom 
and other nations with the actual war supplies they need over and 
above their capacity to pay. Thus Canadian planes, tanks and 
ships, wheat, bacon and lumber are made available in the common 
cause just as are the services of the Canadian navy, army and air . 

force. The chief condition is that they serve a strategic need in the 
— ‘Soint and effective prosecution of the war.” 

In the first three years of the war the flow of Canadian war 
supplies to the allies was assured by providing the United Kingdom. 
with the Canadian dollars necessary to pay for these supplies. 
Countries in the British Commonwealth and also the Soviet Union — 
received, through the United Kingdom, substantial amounts of 
Canadian war supplies in this way. | 

Several methods of extending this financial aid, hier amounted 
to about $2,700,000,000, were used. The most important were: | 

(1) The buying back or “repatriation” of British-held Canadian 

securities (private, Canadian government and Canadian Na- — 

tional Railways securities) amounting to about $800,000,000. 

(2) Consolidation of the major part of accumulated sterling 


balances in London, amounting to $700,000,000, into a loan to ~ 
the United Kingdom, interest free for the duration of the war. 


(3) A contribution of $1,000,000,000 placed to the credit of the | 


United Kingdom in Canada for the purchase of Canadian war | 


supplies. 

(4) Assumption of the ownership of United Kingdom interests in 
Canadian war plants amounting to about $200,000,000. During 
Canada’s period of industrial expansion, the British government 


provided capital for the construction and equipment of many _ 


factories in Canada to produce munitions for the British forces. — ; | 
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In the two fiscal years ended March 31, 1945, total expenditures 3 


under Mutual Aid were estimated at $1,727,603,000. The countries 


with which Canada has Mutual Aid agreements—the United King- 


¥ dom, Soviet Union, China, France, Australia, New Zealand and 


India—present their requests for aid directly to Canada, and Canada 
turns over the supplies directly to them. 
The total appropriation for Mutual Aid in its first fiscal year 


ended March 31, 1944, was $1,000,000,000. Expenditures were as 


follows: 
‘Table 86 
BE TOULICINQUOINE. ene ee cre Re ae ema a saa $723,753,787 © 
Beer OLEC IA Orhan ot UME Bin, Reel Redes Sate ee ia cla k A N ine Se a 23,282,292. 
Stall alee OO! Wai eem, aneing om aOCA Sarit ah assf ea es 20,959,845 
TEE Baek etre A te ah ea Me sah Ta eam ares aA re Teg ec CONS 4,101,588 
ALOE TI TEE el Rie ee MAR Bap ins rk Da eh ae cy ime ed Baa GA EI 874,479 
BSA ee ee at ee SG Phe ae Seen a a, amen ee 482,193 
an EN GLa Lees pats Pra hee shat Pa Wea ERY, ot eee NFL et $773 ,454,184 
Expenditures for war supplies held by the Mutual Aid Board in 
i transit or in storage, to be transferred to recipient countries 
COG RUD EIT: oe Se Bip crates arate! Meelat aaRiee Cm 2 SEER USE et CERI $139,123,564 
Expenditures for administration. ..................... ccc eee 25,472 
HOTA IE XPGNCUlOS ving che Sateen ne Oa (eR oa ate $912,603,220 


Completion of transactions with France, begun before April 1, 
1944, fell within the second fiscal year. The available appropriation 
for that year was $887,000,000 which included $87,000,000 carried 
over from the previous year. From it was to come Canada’s con- 


_ tribution to the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, originally set at $77,000,000. 


Total expenditures under Mutual Aid for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1945, have been estimated at about $815,000,000. Much 
larger expenditures were made during the second year on behalf of 


‘the Soviet Union, Australia, India, France, China and UNNRA, 


while the amounts required by the United Kingdom as Mutual Aid 


were reduced temporarily because the United Kingdom was able to 


pay for a larger proportion of its requirements. This resulted from 
the fact that British receipts of Canadian dollars in the payment of 


the costs of Canadian forces overseas were abnormally high during 


» the year. 
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In the previous year the total value of supplies and services 


received by the United Kingdom from Canada for which the full 
amount was paid exceeded $1,200,000,000. This was in addition to 
what was received as Mutual Aid. | 

In the agreements which the nations receiving Waeual Aid have 
concluded with Canada there is provision for Canada to receive such 


- reciprocal aid as may be determined from time to time in the light of 


the developments of the war. Just as Mutual Aid is provided only 
to the extent that the country concerned is unable to provide 


Canadian dollars for its requirements, so no reciprocal aid is sought © 


where Canada is able to buy what is needed. So far Canada has had 


funds to pay for Canadian requirements in the countries receiving | 
Mutual Aid, and therefore the reciprocal aid clause has not been ~ 


used. 
The United See has PAa ee no help from Canada under 


Mutual Aid. Neither has Canada received any assistance for itself — 


under United States Lend-Lease. 


Relief Wheat Shipments to Greece 


During the spring of 1942 the Greek government-in-exile © 


appealed for aid in relieving famine conditions in Greece. In 
response the Canadian government approved a gift of 15,000 tons 
of wheat a month during that fiscal year and subsequently extended 


if 


this aid from year to year. The movement of this wheat began in ~ 
August, 1942, and reached a total of nearly 16, Q00,000 bushels by _ 


the end of February, 1945, as follows: 
Table 87 


Calendar Year Quantity Shipped — Value 
(In Bushels) (In Dollars) 
19420 SC PESEY 7 CG RSn M a eN ce 2,802,788 —- 2,710,843 
fo Cage Heda OM ts a Merete tr 6,352,404 7,299,716 
ROGAN oes | me Gi Se a eee 6,107,069* 8,756,056 * 
Sub-total. <<. a2" Ey at Ee ce ee 15,262,261 $18,766,615 
foas- (lan and reba. 3 tse ee 454,259 615,203. 
Totalse.i i hove ais eee oo aan ... 15,716,520 ‘$19,381,818 


* This figure includes a cargo of 15 994 bags of wheat flour converted 


into bushels, shipped during October, 1944, and valued at ae Lees 
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General H. D. G. Crerar, Commander-in-Chief of the 
First Canadian Army, buys a bond in the Eighth Mt 
Loan campaign in Holland. 


so 


FINANCE 


The aim of Canada’s wartime finance policy has been threefold: 
(1) to provide money for equipping, provisioning and transporting 
the armed forces; (2) by high taxes based on ability to pay to dis- 
tribute the physical hardships of war as equitably as possible and 
to ensure that no person or business derive any undue benefit from 
the war; (3) to aid and supplement the direct controls over prices, 
production and materials by absorbing excess purchasing power and 
discouraging unnecessary spending. 

This objective has been attained through a proper balance of 
taxation and borrowing—high taxation on income and specialized 
commodities and borrowing from the public through the sale of 
bonds, war savings certificates and stamps. 


Total war expenditures in the six fiscal years up to March 31, 


1945, amounted to more than $15,138,000,000 or about nine times 


the total costs of war and demobilization of World War I. Other 


government expenditures, including interest on the public debt, 
amounted to $3,819,000,000 in the same period to make a total of 
$18,957,000,000. 


Table 88 itemizes the main headings under which these expendi- 
tures were made. Financial assistance to members of the United 
Nations amounted to $2,728,000,000, and further assistance outside 
the budgetary expenditures was provided to the United Kingdom 
amounting to $1,518,000,000 (see page 126 on Mutual Aid). 

Total tax revenues in the six-year period were $9,393,000,000 


while other revenues brought the total to $10,576,000,000, about . 
seven times the revenue collected during World War I and its 


subsequent demobilization period. A notable feature of the wartime 
tax structure is the increased reliance on direct taxation which, 
particularly in the form of the tax on individual incomes, is more 


equitable than indirect taxes levied on commodities as the burden 


falls on those who are in the best position to pay. 

At the outbreak of war $2 of every $3 of tax revenue came from 
indirect taxes and $1 from direct taxes. In the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1945, this ratio was approximately reversed. 
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eee ee ee ae 


(By fiscal years ended March 31) _ 
_ (Dollars in Millions) 
1939- 1940- 1941- 1942- 1943- 1944. : 
40 41 42 43 £44 &#45(1) Total 


Expenditures 


War expenditures * 

a PALMY. Sek Slee. enathae cee Mor 68 383 511 1,038 1,329 1,415 4,744 
a NAVY Orit teale ae nee 11 88 129 210 370 407 1,215 
= AifeFOr°eesss.c* oS es 33:22176\-" 371.617 931 1,325 3,453. 
4 Department of Munitions 
and Supply (35 io. 424% ae 80 253 679 688 215 1,915 
a National War Services Dep’t. ... 2 3 9 15 26 55 
Other departments........ 6 23 73 «(171 341 414 1,028 

___ United Nations financial as- Ua 
a sistance (budgetary)..... Mae a eae. t 1,000(2)-913(3)7, 8153) 2,726 
F : Lotalwar 228s sak, 118 752 1,340 3,724 4,587 4,617 15,138 
_ Other government expenditures 563 498 545 663 735 815 3,819 
Total expenditures a tercncaee 681 1,250 1,885 4,387 5,322 5,432 18,957 — 
_ Revenues 


e Direct taxes 
Personal income tax, includ- 
ing national defence tax. 45 103 296 484(4) 698(4) 715(4) 2,341 


i) 


Corporation income tax..... 78 132 186 348 311 276 «(1 331 
Excess profits tax.......... He 24 135 #24(4 ae ay ‘447 
Succession duties......... eee OA 7 13 52 
ETE) ERS AI ae 11 13 29:28 Ns: 2 a 136 
Total direct taxes. . .. 134 272 652 1,307 1,481 1,461 5,307 

_ Indirect taxes 
‘Customs duties........... - 104 131 142 £119 168 115 779 
= —xcise duties. 2... ...: 61 89 110 139 142 152 693 
PXCISOAAXES overt ake 166 284 453 489 #639 547 92,578 
ROINOLS ER Oy. Lo ote wea 3 2 4 12 7 8 36 
Saaen Total indirect taxes. ..... 334 506 709 759 956 822 4,086 
e Total tax revenues........ 468 778 1,361 2,066(4)2,437(4)2,283(4) 9,393 
4 - Other revenue.............. p94 2 87.) 77 173. 328°) 415. 1,174 
: Total revenue........... 562 865 1,438 2,239 2,765. 2,698 10,567 
Over-all deficit............ 119 385 447 2,148 2,557 2,734 8,390 


ae; ei ke ne ee fae - Se 


Total revenues to total ex- 


penditures............. 82% 69% 76% 51% 52% 50% 56% 
ap K. financial assistance 
(non-budgetary) (2).. 104 0 364-°1,095.7 2. Coy ocean May ss 


(1 ) Expenditures as aay in revised estimates by minister of finance 
_ inthe House of Commons April 3, 1945; revenues estimated on basis of pub- 
lished figures for first 11 months of fiscal year (continued on next page). 
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AND EXPENDITURES . «>... Gn millions of dollars 


1939 Fb (17.32%) 
40 ANI 562 oo ese) EXPENDITURES... . 


% total war. 
1940 bp (60.16%) — : 
41 HMI 865 (31.44%) REVENUES Filo ss es 


% direct taxes. 


1941 Es 1,885 (71.08%) 
42 HEN1,438. cas.a0%z) 

1942 4,387 (84.91%) 
43 Hl 2,239 (58.37%) 


1943 i 28.19%) 
44 I 2.765 csasex) - 


A Boies ; 
HAN! 2,698 csa.15%» 


1944 
niet be aaa 


18,957 (79.85%) 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT REVENUES: 


A ee ik bd ,’ 


fie 
ee 


oe EI 10,567 60.22%) ee, 


(Continued from previous page). 
(2) In the first three years financial assistance was provided to the 
United Kingdom outside the budget as it involved investment or 


debt redemption rather than expenditures; in 1942-43 it wasprovided 


for in the budget and included in war costs. 

(3) Mutual Aid Act to provide United Nations war equipment, war mate- 
rials and food. . : 

(4) Net after deducting refundable taxes. 
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(SS emai pee ae Ee = a Pe a ~ “wa 
See eens sn eG? ree age 4” 1 See eal lias aes 
i “ ra ‘ 4 


— ~ 


es Federal ‘Income Tax. 


J Married—2 Children 


war 1939 1940 1941 19427 ae 1943 1944 
Sav- Sav- Sav- 
Rapes Fixed ings Fixed ings Fixed ings 
SU aa chin 14 35 42 Ae 24 24 — 24 12 
3,000 #9 10 97 215 167 #167 334 334 334 167 
5,000 118 134 427 735 531 300 1062 600 1062 300 
10,000 600 


10,000 © 660 738 1921 2710 1673 600 3346 1200 3346 


Includes Ontario income tax as a representative provincial levy; 
from 1941 on provincial taxes were removed under the terms of the 
_ federal-provincial agreements. 

) Because of the transition to the pay-as-you-earn system of income tax 
ve payment in April, 1942; the 1942 liability was reduced by one-half. 
The amounts shown in the 1942 column reflect this reduction. 


(3) Savings portion in 1944 reduced by 50%. 


mo Single 
| re- | z 2 patter = Z 
e war(1) 1939(1) 1940(1 ) 1941 1942(2) 1943 1944(3) — 
a Sav- Sav- Sav- 
Fixed ings Fixed ings Fixed ings 
ie ech 35. ~=—s«- 88 46 40 92 +#2=80 92 40 
222s) = 24 105 - 218 123 60 247 120 247 60 
~ 104 Thilo oS 623 412 120 824 240 824 120 
264 300 832 1333 864 200 1728 400 1728 200 
946 1065 2628 3600 2156 400 4312 800 4312 400 
oe Married—No Children Sree 
Pre- : Sei 2 a 
war 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
=P Se Sa ad IN aches PET his f 
ae | “" SaVv- Sav- Sav- 
: Fixed ings Fixed ings Fixed ings 
igeh Soe Seeks 30 (5ict pend 54 108 108 108 54 
45 50 208 400 292 150 584 300 584 150 
177 200 604 #41000 689 250 1378 500 1378 250 
784 882 2336 3080 1881 500 3762 1000 3762 500 


oe The most striking changes in the tax structure occurred in the 
_ personal income tax. Both the rates and the scope of the tax were 


7 greatly increased. Table 89 illustrates the manner in which the 


dee 
‘* es 


amount of tax payable on a representative group of incomes was 
stepped up from the levels of pre-war years. Table 90 shows the 
more than eightfold increase in the number of income taxpayers. 
“More than one-sixth of the entire Canadian population paid this 
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A drastic streamlining of methods of collection accompanied the 
broadened application of the income tax. Whereas before the war | 
an individual’s tax bill was paid in one lump sum after the end of the 
year, under the system of ‘‘pay-as-you-go”’ inaugurated during the 
war, tax is withheld from wages and salaries as earned during the 
year to the extent that a balance of approximately only 5% is left 
to pay at the time of filing the annual return. The spreading of 
payment in this manner has worked to the benefit of both the 
government and the taxpayer. P 

A wartime feature of the personal income tax was the refundable 
portion. A part of the tax payable in 1942, 1943 and 1944 was 
designated as savings to be repaid to the taxpayer after the war. 
This part was not payable when the taxpayer could show that he 
was making currently savings of a specified character in an equal 
amount to the requirement. It is now estimated that approximately 
$250,000,000 will be repayable to taxpayers in the post-war period on 

this account. 3 


Table 90 Number of Individuals Who Have Filed 
Returns for Income Tax Payment 


Calendar : 
Year Number 
O39 ee i a ee et Teepe eer ke tps an eek oR par ec 257,186 
Ere eee ie) MEd Mae AM EE MMI EG. oe i Foe -723,906 
194 Lee eS cee aie dalee ci ee eee gd ara 949,805 
FOGD 6 TO Te See eo PE TRS eel Rae aioe a oa iat meee Tene ATIBAAS 
see Fe ae aa eee Maaco ns agls ARON (ckckaliae os ee high ieee Pra eaeaes 2,094,542 
TOFS Ue SI pies RU ee) Deca ear ee ena cae 2,100,000* 


* Estimated. 

Corporation income has also been subjected to very heavy taxa- 
ation during the war. One of the first measures enacted by Parlia- 
ment after the declaration of war was the excess profits tax, the 
rates of which were successively increased in following years. Under — 
a wartime amendment to income tax provisions corporations in — 
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} ever gives the greater tax. Excess profits in general are measured 
_ by the average of profits earned in the four years 1936 to 1939, 
inclusive, which is known as the ‘“‘standard” profit of the corporation 
: concerned. The effect of this combination of income and excess 
; profits taxes is that every company must pay a tax of at least 
4 40% of its profits. No company, no matter how much its profits 
_ have increased, may retain more than 70% of its pre-war “standard” 
profits. Prior to the war corporations were taxed at a flat rate of 
_ 15% on profits. , = 

____Under the excess profits tax any company subject to the 100% 
rate will be refunded after the war 20% of the amount by which its 
profits exceeded 11624% of standard profits in any year. 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL TAX AGREEMENTS 

3 The planning and execution of the federal government’s wartime 
a program of income taxation has been greatly facilitated by the 
withdrawal of the provincial governments from the fields of personal 
and corporation income taxes for the period of the war. This 
withdrawal was effected in 1941 by formal agreement between the 
federal and each provincial government. The provinces have been 
compensated for the loss suffered by repealing their own taxes. 
The effect of this withdrawal was to remove inequalities of tax bur- 
den which resulted previously from the varying provincial rates and 
also to give the federal government a free hand to increase its own 
rates without placing an impossible burden on the residents of any 
; one province. | 


COMMODITY AND EXPENDITURES TAXES 
While the main emphasis in the wartime tax program has been 
_ placed on taxation of incomes, at the same time there have been 
substantial increases in many of the pre-war consumption taxes, 
and several new taxes have been introduced. A notable exception 
_ to this general statement is the sales tax which remained throughout 
_ the war period at its ee eae rate of 8%. ; 
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Some of the more striking increases appear in the taxes on liquor 
_and tobacco. Alcoholic spirits, for example, which were taxed at _ 
$4 a gallon before the war are now taxed at $11 a gallon, or about — 
three times as high. The tax on beer likewise has tripled. On every 
10 cigarettes before the war about four cents tax was paid—now a 
tax of 10 cents, one cent each, is paid. On pipe tobacco the pre-war 
tax was 20 cents a pound. Now it is 67 cents a pound. All liquor | 
and tobacco taxes are subject to the 8% sales tax in addition to | 
these specific taxes. 

Remaining consumption taxes, old and new, Koala total more 
than 50 items. Some of these taxes were relied on before the war | 
as stable sources of revenue while others were imposed during the 
war either to assist in the conservation of material and labour by 


discouraging spending in certain lines, or to share in the increased _ 


expenditure evident in certain luxury lines with the greatly increased = 


national income. A partial list of the commodity taxes is given in — 


Table 91. In most cases the 8% sales tax applies in addition to the 
rates shown. 


Table 91 Representative Commodity Taxes 
War Rate Pre-war Rate | 
Chewing gum and candy.......... meat tek eres 30% Notax 
Cameras-and:supphess aesctcelic Pr oe eae 25% No tax 
Cigarette papers) mer 400). ee a 8c. 2c. 
Gigareties (per: 1000 be vet ctr ee ae ae .. $10.00 — $4.00 
‘LobaccO(permibaciieets cea wae tere Oye siege 67c. 20c. 
Malt content of: beer (perdb: ioe ee a 16c. 6c. 
Spirits -(per-proof gallon) j> 2 oe ee $11.00.= =< = “$4,002 
Gasoline (per gallon)......... sei iar ee Scar pen 3C: No tax 
Sugar (perth) aie ces ae ee a ee serene one 1lée. 1c. 
Radios, phonographs and electrical and gas appliances 25% No tax 
Cabarets aide Moni clubs. whee ee oe Waa te se eek 25% - No tax 
Amusements (theatres, etc.)..................... 20% No tax 
Travel tickets. .... Saget ay Soc eater nN bc reno Spleens a 15% No tax 
Clocks, watches, jewellery, ornaments, etc......... 25% No tax 
Luggage; handbagseter <5 5 ieee ee 35072: Notax 
Parizmutuel bets 200 ee eae eae 5% Notax | 
Toilet soaps and preparations.................... ; 25% 1095245) 


An important tax of general application is the 10% war ex- 
change tax levied on imports into Canada from dollar countries. 
This tax was designed particularly to conserve United States © 
dollars by reducing imports from that country. Incidental to this _ 
purpose it produced revenue of $90,000,000 to ne 000, phe a year. se 
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BORROWING 


‘ The Canadian war effort has substantially exceeded that which 
sould be financed by taxation alone. (Roughly speaking the federal 
_ government borrowed about one-half of its requirements during the 
war, a high percentage of which comes directly from the public). 
The amount which can be raised by taxes is limited by the decline 
in incentive which follows too high taxes, and also by the fact that 
since it is impossible beyond a certain point to take account of all 
the factors that determine ability to pay, fairness cannot be achieved 
__ when taxes are forced beyond practical limits. In order to finance 
full scale effort it was necessary to marshal the savings of indivi- 
uals and corporations. This comprehensive savings program also 
esulted in a reduction of private expenditure which relieved what 
would otherwise be an intolerable pressure on the direct measures 
f control, particularly the control of prices. (a 


ble 92. Borrowing in Canada by Fiscal Years 
; : (Dollars in Millions) 
1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 Total 


New Necises of Funded Debt: 
_ Treasury bills, netincrease ... 75 40 30 60 205 


: ss 250 Ler 193 bees iN 443 
Chartered banks, net..... 200 249 A 820 170 1,439 
General public........... 249 354 +&«&=1:,657 1,050 2,732 6,042 
Total New !ssues.......... 449 928 1,697 2,093 2,962 8,129 
Less maturities paid off in 

Bes OS th es -56 -110 —35 —42 -60 -303 
Beisied refundable portion 

of personal income tax and 
- excess profits fANS es 8h wes ae go 70 155 225 


ms 


Net increase in funded debt.. 393 818 1,662 2,121 3,057 8,051 


Table 92 represents a summary of the sources of funds borrowed 
in Canada in each of the five fiscal years ended with the fiscal year 
.943-44, the latest for which official figures are available. 

It is notable that while some borrowed funds have been drawn 
rom imcreased sales of treasury bills and from the chartered banks 
and the Bank of Canada, the emphasis has been predominantly on 
borrowing from the Reet, public. The organization of the wartime 
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savings program took the form of nation-wide Victory Loan cam- : 
paigns and has been in operation since January, 1940, when the — 


first war loan was offered to the Canadian people. By May, 
1945, there had been ten public bond issues—two war loans and 
eight Victory loans. The widespread response to this aspect of the 
savings program may be judged from the fact that (see Table 93) 
there were more than 3,327,000 applications in the seventh Victory 
Loan, compared with 178,363 in the first war loan. 


A complementary phase of the savings program designed to — 


provide an easy way of making small and frequent savings is the 
sale of war savings stamps and certificates, inaugurated on May 27, 
1940. Certificates are issued in amounts that range from $5 face 


Table 93 War and Victory Loans 

Loan and Cash Sales in Millions of Dollars Number of 
Time of Offering Individuals Corporations, etc. Total Applications 
War Loans ; | : 
etdans: 194052 ae, 132.0 68.0 200.0 178,363 — 
2 Sept., 1940........ 113.0 187.0 300.0 150,890 
Victory Loans 
1 | June, 1941........ 279.5 450.9 © 730.4 968,259 
2 Feb., NOS 2 eer 335.6 507.5 843.1 1,681,267 
SB Oct. 942. we ae 374.6 616.8 991.4 2,032,154 
4 Apr., 1943........ 529.5 779.2 1,308.7 2,668,420 
5Oct.; 1943.4 os ae ROOT: 775.3 1,375.0 3,033,051 
6 Apr., 1944........ 641.5 763.5 1,405.0 3,077,123 
LeOCt: 19440 7 2 er 766.4 751.2 1,517.6 3,327,315 
SADE S945 see ee 836.3 132.005 1,568.9 3,178,275 x 
Table 94 War Savings Certificates 

War Savings 
Year _ Applications Ses Stamp Reh 
1940 (from May 27)........... 1,732,036 26,441,108 4,176,423 
HOF ear a a ey ene ee 11,094,390 84,448,996 12,791,163 
VO42 Vee es A SUT) Ba, Sak ees en Eh 12,720,051 80,559,924 10,939,415 
PO4S HO Ree. TeAg I os eat a 10,704,963 69,041,196 11,840,543 
De ca ae re Se Re ar ete ER 8,598,798 57,151,900 10,302,870 
Total 


\ 


yeh PE lare ailann aeie 44,850,238 317,643,124 50,050,414 


As at December 31, 1944, $82,625,544 of certificates had been presented 


or redemption, leaving $235,017,580 of certificates in public hands. In the 
case of war savings stamps, $43, 503, 537 had been presented in payment for 


certificates up to the end of 1944, leaving $6,546,877 of stamps with the public. a 
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value up to $500. They are sold for four-fifths of their face value, 
mature in 714 years from the date of issue and yield a rate of interest 
of 3% compounded half-yearly. War savings stamps are sold at 
_ 25 cents each and may be turned in on certificates when an amount 
equivalent to the purchase price of a certificate has been 


~ accumulated. 
i 


PUBLIC BOND ISSUES sty eee te in millions of dollars 
"WAR LOANS 

a ... Jan. 1940 individuals. . . . ih 
= 178,363 200.0 corporations, ete. ins 


2... sept. 1940 MME eR BEG 
Be ° 150,890 300.0 ‘ 
VICTORY LOANS | | 

1... June 1941 MME 


. e 968,259 730.4 


Be 


2... Feb. 1942 Pate eer 
a © ‘1,681,267 343.1 
ae 


(3... Oct. 1942 MMMM rrr 


e 2,032,154 991.4 


42. apr. 1943 MMMM 


5... Oct. 1943 MMMM rd 


e 3,033,051 1,375.0 


HONEST RC 


1,405.0 


5 
6... Apr. 1944 
® 3,017,123 
7 


2. Oct. 1944 UINTTIIITIUTNIMMS «oh ee ete 


° 3,327,315 


... Apr. 1945 
oe, 3.178.275 


LANA ea 
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BURDEN OF NATIONAL DEBT 


Despite the enormous increase in the debt of the federal govern- q 
ment during thé war years the actual burden of carrying this debt, 


as indicated by the proportion of government revenues to net — 


interest payments, was only half as heavy in the last year of the — 


war as it was in the first. At the same time the net interest payments 
expressed as a percentage of national income had increased only 
from 2.4% to 3%. In Table 95 below the ratio of net interest pay- 
ments to government revenue and to national income is given for 


each of the fiscal years from 1939-40 to 1944-45 inclusive. 


Table 95 Net Interest on Funded Debt Compared 


with Total Revenue and with National Income 


(Dollars in Millions) 


Net Interest Total 


Fiscal Year Payment (1) Revenue 
1939-40 oi a 114.7 562.1 
1940-41.......7. 121.3 872.2 
1941-42. : ma 129.2 1,488.5 
1942-43...... Roe ApS 2,249.5 
1943-44........ 194.4 2,765.0 
1944-45. ....... 273.0(3) 2,698.0(3) 


Ratio of Interest to = 


National © : 
Income (2) Revenue 
Jo 
4,775 20.4 
5,650 13.9 
6,830 8.7 
8,214 6.5 
: 8,840 - 7.0 
9,186 (4) 10.1 


2.4 


ae 
1.9 


1.8 
PERE 
3.0 


National. — 
Income 


(1) Interest on the public debt, less interest, dividends, etc., received by < 


_the government from earning assets. 


(2) Dominion Bureau of Statistics calendar year figures pro-rated over — 


fiscal years. 


(3) Approximate figures. The amount shown for interest is the gross et 
Jigure given in the estimates, as the return on investments was not — 


separately forecast in the budget. 


in the table of revenue and expenditure. 


(4) Calendar year 1944. 
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The revenue figure ts that used 


ECONOMIC CONTROLS 


An overall price ceiling and controls designed to ensure adequate — 


supplies of essentials for civilians, together with fiscal measures and 
manpower and wage controls, have been the basis of Canada’s anti- 


inflation program. Despite the fact that the present war effort has ; 


absorbed between 40% and 50% of the national energies as against 
less than 20% in World War I, civilian supplies have been better 
maintained and distributed, and the cost of living in April, 1945, 
was up only 18% above the August, 1939, level compared with an 
increase of 74% in the period from 1914 to 1919. Since the intro- 
duction of an overall price ceiling based on the period September 15 
_ to October 11, 1941, food prices generally have increased about 6%, 


rent less than 1% and clothing less than 2%. House furnishings © 


cost substantially the same, and fuel and light are less expensive 
than before the ceiling was imposed. 


As a result of the economic lessons learned in World War I — 


Canada decided to impose controls over civilian supplies and prices 
at the very outset of World War II. The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board was set up for this purpose on September 3, 1939. 

For the first two years the board followed a policy of selected 


controls and of special provisions for civilian supplies. Price control — 


during this period applied only to sugar, butter and wool and in 
1940 was extended to rentals. Prices of certain commodities, 


mainly agricultural and fish products, were allowed to rise to a — 


more favorable relationship with other prices. (The general level 
of living costs in Canada at the beginning of World War II was 
17% lower than in 1926). 

During the first 20 months of this period, while the country was 
mobilizing its reserves of labour and equipment, and imports from 
the United States were not limited by the latter country’s entrance 
into the war, the rise in prices was comparatively slow. Between 
August 1, 1939, and April 1, 1941, the cost-of-living index showed a 
rise of 7.7 points, or somewhat less than two-fifths of a point per 
month. In the next seven months the index rose as much as it 
had risen in the previous 20 months and at November 1, 1941, 
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‘ood at 115.4. i fOgtobEr 1941, Cannte decided to adopt an 
overall price ceiling—the first democratic country in the world to 


he maximum one obtaining during the “basic period,’ September 
5 to October 11, 1941 ee vias a specific exemption, was 
4 sted). : 

The following ORE shows the increases pitch took place to 
.pril if 1945, in the various groups of commodities since August 1, 
1939, and since the 1941 basic period: | 


% Change Since 
August 1,1939 October 1, 1941 


ie A ete a LOPE RENN a cates Sere ig fen 31.9 6.3 
es Peete Ce. AIRSET VY Ree cal mie 7.9 a f 

Fuel BHOMNCITU teerre Le, tee ee et ee aa ee 7.8 —4.8 
BOING ct yrcl F a ele ese on oe LU ed 21.7 ~ 1.8 
‘Home furnishings and services............. 17.4 1.0 
Mi iscellaneous...... RAG SO rahe fas a Nee a AN god 7.8 2.5 
Total cost of living...... Sst Motion in. See 17.8 2.8 


_ This stability in prices has been achieved in spite of heavy 
pressure from rising costs. Until the submarine menace was over- 
come, the rise in ocean freight rates and war risk insurance increased 
the cost of carrying goods by sea routes. A shortage of metals and 
1er materials necessitated the use of substitutes which in many 
es cost more. Transportation costs rose because of the need to 
ng supplies longer distances and to substitute land for water 
transportation. Operating costs increased because of the difficulty 

of” obtaining materials and the loss of skilled and experienced 
workers to the armed forces and war industry. In addition, during 
he two years preceding the adoption of the overall price ceiling 
here had been widespread Beg adjustments of wages in many 


Board to prevent these pressures from rupturing the price ceiling 
lave been: the reduction of costs Weeds ce by modifying or 


"lie 
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do this. The ceiling came in effect December 1, 1941, when it 
became unlawful to sell any goods or services ata Higher price than 


: Sane of the methods adopted by the Wartime Prices and Trade 


wy 


tion, standardization and other measures to effect cost economies; q 
the division of increased costs among wholesalers, retailers and ~ 


distributors; the payment of subsidies; and government bulk 
purchasing. Through these measures it has been possible to hold 
the retail prices of essential goods down to those of the basic period 
without undue hardship to any one group. In the case of new types 


of goods the board sets a maximum price based on a.comparison 4 
with similar or related goods sold during the basic period. In — 


addition it has endeavored to maintain a check on the quality 
and serviceability of goods sold under the price ceiling. 


The effectiveness of the price ceiling policy is further shown in 
the following chart comparing Canada’s cost of inane in the two 
world wars: 


COST eeeteent TWO WARS. last pre-war 


per cent per cent 
200 


ecc5oeese WORLD WAR 1 


170 WORLD WAR 2 170 


100 100 
JUL. JAN, JUL. JAN. JUL. JAN. JUL. JAN. JUL. JAN. JUL. JAN. JUL. JAN. JUL. JAN. 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1845 1946 
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“An important Soe in the success of price control has been 
e co-operation of the general public. From the outset the Prices 
Board has enlisted the aid of consumers. Through its consumer 
branch 116 women’s regional advisory committees have been 
organized across Canada, with sub-committees composed of 16,000 
voluntary representatives of women’s organizations. The women 
_have assumed responsibility for watching retail prices in their own 
community and reporting any breaches of the price control regula- 
tions. Their reports are investigated by the board’s enforcement 
officers. Besides this the committees have acted as a ‘‘two-way”’ 
channel, bringing the views of consumers to the attention of the 
board and at the same time passing on information to the public 
regarding the board’s activities and regulations. Similar close 
contact has been maintained with organized labour. Some 400 
voluntary labour liaison officers associated with the consumer 
branch represent about 80% of all labour unions. 


CIVILIAN SUPPLIES 

The government also assumed responsibility for maintaining 
ssential civilian supplies under the price ceiling. This involved 
_ arrangements to obtain necessary imports, allocation of productive 
resources among military, civilian and export requirements, dis-_ 
tribution of scarce materials among manufacturers, and other 
measures designed to meet essential needs first. In some cases the 
Prices Board went so far as to require manufacturers to produce 
ertain goods in designated quantities, as in thé case of various 
textiles. 

In order to ensure effective control of all supplies, close co- 
ordination has been maintained between the Wartime Prices and 
_ Trade Board and the Wartime Industries Control Board of the 
_ Department of Munitions and Supply, which exercises control over 
_ the production and distribution of certain basic materials and ser- 
vices needed in war production. 

_ Canada has maintained close relations with the international 
combined) boards situated at Washington, whose functions include 
he allocation of many essential materials, allocation of shipping 
d the guidance of production activities within the United Nations. 
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Decisions of these boards regarding the allocation of supplies are 
then implemented by the agencies responsible for allocation and 
production in each country. The Combined Production and 
Resources Board consists of representatives of the United States, 


United Kingdom and Canada. Through the Canadian division of 


the United States War Production Board at Washington, Canada 
obtains allocations of raw materials and finished goods pieces 
in the United States. | 
The Wartime Prices and Trade Hoare: also maintains contact 
in the United Kingdom with the Board of Trade and the Ministry 


of Supply and obtains allocations of British supplies required by — 


Canada. Sometimes, too, it may ensure imports by bulk purchasing 
through one of its associated companies; most of this is under- 
taken by the Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation, Limited, 


but raw wool and yarns are purchased by the Canadian Wool 


Board, and the Wartime Food Corporation, Limited, has powers to 
bulk purchase fresh fruits and vegetables if necessary. 


SUBSIDIES 


Subsidies have been paid by the Department of Agermntenne and 


the Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation, Limited, a govern- 
ment-owned company which acts under the direction of a Prices 
Board and is responsible to the minister of finance. 

_ Subsidies have been paid on both domestic and. snorted goods 
Sue necessary to maintain or in some cases to increase the supply 
of essential goods for sale under the price ceiling. Among domestic 


products which have been subsidized by the Commodity Prices’ ; 
Stabilization Corporation are canned goods, peaches, pears and. 


other tree fruits for canning, certain specified groceries, glove and 


garment leather and leather for footwear, oils and fats for soap and ~ 
shortening, fertilizers, woodenware, lumber and wood fuel. Assis- | 


tance has also been given in some instances to cover the extra cost 
involved in diverting goods from regions of comparative surplus 
to areas where supplies are short. For example, movements of 
dressed beef, butter and potatoes have from time to time been 


subsidized in this way. A third type of subsidy is that paid on 


milk to offset the reduction in price to consumers effected ‘late in 
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1942. (Subsidies paid by the. Department of Agriculture are 

3 _ shown on page 57). 

Subject to careful restrictions a Safes tdas import Snbsicies 
es are payable on consumer goods, that is to say, items for personal or 
household use or consumption, on machinery, tools, equipment 
and supplies for use of farmers, fishermen and other individuals in 
the course of their personal trade and on materials to be used in the 

__ production of consumer goods. Of the import subsidies, that on 

Si oo products has proved the most costly, while those on raw 
2 cotton, cotton fabrics, coal and food items have also reached con- 

a _ siderable proportions. 


RATIONING 


Coupon rationing was adopted in 1942 for sugar, tea and coffee, 
_ butter and gasoline. The next year meat and preserves were added 
to the ration list, and a priority plan was adopted which made use 
ED of ration coupons for the distribution of evaporated milk. Rationing 
of meat was suspended in March, 1944, and of tea and coffee in 
ee reber 1944, 

Sugar and butter were originally rationed at half a pound per 
| ~ person per week. It has been found necessary twice in the past year 
4 to reduce the individual butter ration, first to seven ounces per 
week early in 1944 and then to approximately six ounces per week 
_ from January 1 to March 31, 1945. On April 1, 1945, the ration was 
restored to approximately seven ounces per week. The sugar 
ration remained constant until the end of 1944; during 1945 it has 
been reduced by about seven pounds per person for the year. In 
addition to the regular consumer ration, 10 pounds of sugar per 

wpernon are allowed annually for canning. 
-- Tea and coffee were first rationed at the rate of one ounce of 
tea or four ounces of coffee per week. Improved shipping conditions 
_ made it possible to increase the amount twice before the suspension 
of rationing for these commodities in 1944. The meat ration varied 
a according to cut and meat content from one pound to 214 pounds 
per week. The coupon value for preserves varies according to the 
commodity desired, from 12 ounces of jam, jelly or marmalade to 
_ 40 ounces of molasses. 
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Gasoline rationing is under the control of the Department of 4 
Munitions and Supply. The ration was set at 120 gallons a year to 
non-essential users, with additional amounts to drivers who had 
priorities. Since victory in Europe it has been raised to 160 cede 
a year for non-essential driving. | Mest 

Evaporated milk has been distributed on a priority basis since 


October, 1943. Sales in areas with adequate supplies of fresh milk | : 


are restricted to infants and invalids, and extra quantities are 
allocated to areas deficient in fresh milk supplies. In June, 1944, 
all controls were removed in areas of deficiency. Sette ee 
Permit rationing is employed in the case of some commodities, 
mostly durable goods, which are essential to certain groups in the 
community. These include certain electrical supplies, centre fire — 


ammunition and shotgun shells, farm LEU 8 and railroad do 


watches. 
“Goods in short supply but not rationed are allotted by whole 


-salers to merchants according to the Prices Board’s pay of equit- = J 


able distribution. 


The worst part of the inflationary rise in prices after World 
War I came during the 18 months after the armistice and was 
followed by an even more abrupt and disruptive deflation. Remem- 
bering this, Canada proposes to maintain the price ceiling after this 


war so long as the danger of sharply rising prices remains and until 


a smooth transition to a peacetime economy can be made. This can 
only be achieved if some control continues to be maintained over 


scarce goods. During 1943 and 1944 the Prices Board developed’ _ 


‘‘nroduction programs’’ to provide a limited supply of certain 


necessary household appliances such as washing machines and © 


electric stoves, sufficient to meet essential replacement needs and © 
the urgent requirements of new households. With the reduction of 
the munitions program the supply of certain scarce materials has 
improved and since the end of the war in Europe some restrictions _ 


on the production of civilian goods have been removed altogether. | ae 
The Department of Munitions and Supply and the Wartime Prices __ 
and Trade Board have both announced a policy of gradual relaxa- 


tion of the controls as soon as the supply situation justifies. 
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VOLUNTARY SERVICES 


An important part of Canada’s war effort has been the voluntary : 


home-front contribution of civilians. This has included not only 
co-operation in government procedures for using manpower, in- 
creasing production and fighting inflation, but active voluntary 
service. All over the country individuals and groups have given 
freely of their time and energy, doing the countless small tasks in- 
volved in such work as providing recreation and comforts for the 
armed services, collecting salvage, running canteens for war workers, 
and other such enterprises most of which could not have been done, 
so well in any other way. 

As soon as war broke out groups of sean organized to raise 
funds for voluntary war services. On September 13, 1939, the War 


Charities Act was passed to provide a means to supervise the raising — 


and spending of such funds. In the remaining months of 1939 more 

than 200 registrations of war charity funds were granted, and by 

the end of 1944 the total number (less cancellations) was 3,714. 
Much of the money expended on war services has been handled 


by national organizations. Until March, 1941, this money was 


raised by voluntary contributions from the public. At that time a 


system of direct government grants to certain organizations re- — 


placed the voluntary appeal system in order to reduce interference 
with the nation’s war financing program. Such grants were made to 
the Salvation Army Red Shield War Services Fund, the Young 


Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Association War Services — 


Funds, the Navy League of Canada, the Canadian Legion War 


' Services Incorporated and the Knights of Columbus Canadian 
Army Huts Fund. From March 31, 1941, to the end of February, 


1945, a total of $30,626,217 was granted to these organizations for $ 


war services. 


Because of its international obligations as a non-bellizerent 
organization the Canadian Red Cross Society was granted the right 
in 1942 to continue making national appeals. From the outbreak 
of war-to the end of 1945 voluntary contributions to the Red Cross 
from the Canadian public amounted to more than $63, 000, dite 
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: The society’ s heaviest eeoeaditire has been for prisoner-of- -war 
food parcels. In 1943 the amount spent on this item was 
SS 508,104. The following table shows the number of food par- 


Table 97 Prisonerof War Food Parccle 
eae (Service began January 6, 1941) 


No. Packed No. Shipped 


Be a ek Ae a aa oo 684,190 612,944 
ee ie ne ee ee et 2,361,396 1,383,936 
PE aie oe eas ee ie 4,800,000 4,503,136 
ee ee, eee a a 5,597,836 4,923,984 


Totals 5.2282 pera Bie sunk cour Lista 13,444,022 11,424,000* 


* Balance of parcels packed in 1944 was shipped in 1945. 


_ An important part of Canadian Red Cross work is the operation 
of blood donor clinics and the processing of blood into dried serum 
j for use overseas. This work is done entirely by voluntary work- 
ers— doctors, nurses, clerks and others. The number of donations 
received to the end of 1944 follows: 


le 98 Blood Donations 


ae (Service began late in 1940) 
oe Number 
10 ee ee es 5,325 
127 9 be RES Spe ES ed gy Oi oh Gale gle ta aM a be 33,981 
DB oie som a a See Re ee ee les ie as rac Reig ee 181,091 
S Eee me RR Mee cpa at GN arom abet eae eee EEE 529,635 
WAR ee a ee rr es Be ey 1,008,935 
Total ese ee ea: 1,758,967 


the Red Cross, with divisional and branch committees throughout 
US OL Canadian women have made and distributed millions 


reels, operated canteens and engaged i in eer forms of ane 
rvice. In addition the society has a trained corps of full-time 
| ntary women workers numbering more than 6,000. Of these 
€ than 500 were serving overseas at the end of 1944, assisting the 
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Canadian Army Medical Corps, driving ambulances, visiting the — 
‘sick and wounded in hospitals and teaching handicrafts. q 

In 1940 a division of voluntary and auxiliary services was estab- 
lished in the Department of National War Services to develop and ~ 
co-ordinate forms of voluntary war effort. Its activities include — 
financial supervision of government grants to national organiza- — 
tions, the spacing of public appeals, the development and super- 
vision of citizens’ committees and auxiliary services and the co- 
ordination of the work of voluntary organizations. 

Citizens’ committees co-ordinate civilian services for the benefit _ 
of the armed forces. Their activities include the manning and 
organizing of urban recreational centres and canteens for the armed 
forces; provision of concert parties to camps and stations; collec- 
tion, sorting and shipping of magazines to the forces; provision of — 
home hospitality; information centres; liaison with rehabilitation — ; 
committees; issuance of permits for war charity events and assis- 
_ tance in the organizing of special events. By April, 1945, there 
were 71 of these committees operating in Canada, all voluntarily. 

Zone magazine collection and forwarding depots were estab- — 
lished in ten urban centres, and at the end of the war in Europe at | 
least 150,000 magazines were being sent overseas monthly, in addi- 
tion to-meeting the requirements of merchant seamen and the armed 
forces stationed in Canada, Newfoundland, Labrador, Iceland, the — 
Azores, the West Indies and elsewhere. Distribution in England is — 
effected by branches of Canadian national organizations. The a 
Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire received a mandate from the 7 
government to raise money for books for the armed services and in a 
the last two years conducted two national appeals for this purpose. ' 

; e's. Ba 

In 1941 the women’s voluntary services division of the Depart- 4 
ment of National War Services was set up to co-ordinate the work — . 
of existing volunteer groups. While the actual number of workers, 7 
their hours of work and the results cannot be tabulated, hundreds of 
thousands of Canadian women have engaged voluntarily in such 
projects as the sale of war savings stamps and war loans, day nurseries, — 
information services, victory garden surveys, ration book distribu- _ 
tion, price control education, salvage collection, nutrition education, 
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dustrial workers and armed forces personnel, care of war brides, 
~ distribution and receiving of family allowance application forms. 


~ 


Br 


a> - While the federal government, which assumed all expenses, was con- 
aa cerned only with areas designated as dangerous, provincial govern- 
ments in some cases extended the service. 

By 1943 it was estimated that more than 225,000 volunteers 


designated areas alone there were more than 1,500 doctors, 5,000 
trained nurses, 4,500 stretcher bearers, 1,500 rescue squad members, 
14,000 firemen, 8,000 public utilities experts, 9,000 drivers and 
helpers, 5,000 messengers, 11,500 auxiliary police, 85,000 wardens, 
7 000 officers, clerks and telegraphers. | In February, 1945, the or- 


pecotia and British Columbia. 


. _ Since 1941, when the collection of war salvage materials began, 
1,800 voluntary committees across Canada have collected salvage 


were co-ordinated under the salvage division of the National War 
i rom voluntary salvage committees increased from 23,938 tons in 
1941 to 78,992 tons in 1944. In the fours yeare, 1941 to 1944, a 
| al of 308,095 tons was turned i hee 


able 99 Materials Reported Collected by Voluntary 
Be Salvage Committees 1941 to 1944 


(Tons) 

_lron and Steel*......... a ye Seay ae 69,386 

_ Other metals.......... Slr Ayn en TN sie 13,150 
PEENVASTG DAPOIS hoe Weal eee ee od « 153,058 
BAS ee ane oe a oy Peden es 10,069 
Bupheric ccs ca te eee ak 18,829 
Fats andGDones® . ose ks ls 3,658 

ASS ee ae ne ene LB ES 16,560 
RINGIASSHEISGG se ites ee ok. heen 23,385 _ 
shor Cee ry LLU ake beh Ne Natt a 308,095 


ge ential, a government-ovned cOnipany 
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ilian defence? hospital nil blood donor services, recreation for in- 


Oh the eiihrenk of war a civil dapice o SeeaRton was set up. 


were enrolled, of whom more than 45,000 were women. In the | 


ganization was disbanded except in certain specified areas in Nova — 


from Canadian homes for essential production. These committees 


‘Services Department. The amount of salvage reported collected 
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REHABILITATION INFORMATION =———ts 
[NFORMATION on demobilization, rehabilitation and re-establishment is available in the popin 

cations listed below. Copies may be obtained from the department or organization responsible 


for the publication. Publications of the Rehabilitation Information Committee may be obtained 
by writing to the Wartime Information Board, Ottawa. 


Reference Manual on Rehabilitation—a 600-page looseleaf volume containing all 
federal acts relating to demobilization, rehabilitation and re-establishment. It also contains an : 
index and summaries of the main acts. The volume will be kept up to date with monthly additions = 
of new legislation. It is being distributed to demobilization and rehabilitation officers. Others — 
requiring copies may obtain them from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at a cost of $3.00. (Rehabili- 
tation Information Committee.) 


Fadia ox 


Handbook on Rehabilitation—a 100-page summary of all the legislation contained in : 
the “Reference Manual.’’ This is for use by counsellors, citizens’ committees, etc. (Rehabilita- 
tion Information Committee.). 5 eon 


The Commonsense of Re-establishment—a popular pamphlet outlining the main 
features of Canada’s re-establishment program. This 32-page illustrated pamphlet is for distri- 4 
Puy to sre members of the services and to the general public. (Rehabilitation Information . 

ommittee Ke 
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The Machinery of Re-establishment—a popular pamphlet (in preparation) illustrating, 
»by_means of a series of charts, how the machinery of re-establishment works. (Rehabilitation 
Information Committee.). . | ° 


Dismiss—But What of a Job—(Information Division, Department of Labour, Ottawa). 


Vocational Trainings for Ex-service Personnel—(Canadian Vocational Training, 
Department of Labour, pianer 


Back to Civil rites (Department of Veterans’ Affairs, Ottawa). 

The Veterans’ Land Act, 1942—(Department of Veterans’ Affairs, Ottawa). 

How to eiotes Your Post-war Job—(Canadian Legion Educational Services, Ottawa). 
Let’s Consider Jobs Series—(Canadian Legion Educational Services, Ottawa). ie 


How to Start a Business of Your Own—(Canadian resin Educational Servicess 
Ottawa). ayes 
2 Mca ii an Affairs (see particularly Civvy Street News section) —(Wartime Tuforination © 

oar et 
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Post-war Planning Information Series—(Wartime Information Board). 
Rehabilitation of Service Men and Women, Nos. 1, 1-A to 1-G. 
Social Security, Nos. 3, 3-A, 3-B, 3-C. : 
Reconstruction Planning, Nos. 4, 4-A, 4-B, 4-C. 
Housing and Community Planning, No. 5. 
National Housing Act, No. 5-A, rat 
Agricultural Sonics Nos. 7, 7-A. ; a 
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The Rehabilitation TistormitHon Committee is an interdepartmental committee set 
up under order-in-council P.C. 8096, October 17, 1944, to co-ordinate the information activities 
of government departments connected with demobilization, rehabilitation and readjustment to- ee 
civilian life. The committee is to provide information to both members of the armed forces and | + 
the general public. The following are represented on the committee: Navy, Army, Air Force, _ 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs, Department of Labour, Department of Reconstruction, Wartime 
Information Board. Address enquiries to: The Rehabilitation Information oe AeiLonie ae yb ee 
Information Board, Ottawa. 
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& F PAganadian Merchant Seamen.  ~ 

; Canadian Rubber Situation. 
Canada’s External Trade. 
The War and Vital Statistics in Canada. 
Pulp and Paper in Canada. r 

Civil Service Commission. ‘ 
Canadian Railways in Wartime. ah \ 
Canada and the Inter-American System. : 
National Selective Service Civilian Regulations. ; 

Some Points about the Canada—U:‘S. Civilian SED Situations. 

Canadian Army Medical Ree 

The Royal Canadian Navy. 


_ Facts and Figures Weekly—a see of significant Canadian events. 


__, Airmail Bulletin—a daily summary of developments in Canadian affairs, prepared for 
_ distribution among Canadian offices abroad. It is available to Canadian business houses desiring 
to forward it to overseas representatives. 


_. Postwar Planning Information (issued irregularly)—a continuing survey of post-war 
planning i in Canada. 


" Consumer Facts—a monthly bulletin of background information of interest to workers 
in the consumer field. It is designed especially for home economists, writers and group leaders. 


Canadian Affairs—a semi-monthly educational s service for the armed forces in Canada 
and overseas, with a limited civilian distribution. Among home edition articles available are: 


The New North, © : The Maritimes. 

Canada as a Pacific Power. ‘ Skyways of the Future. 

Canada—World Trader. Art. 

People on the Land. Quebec. | 
_ Canada’s Constitution. : So You Want To Be A Farmer? Pol 
faye Film Policy for Canada. British Columbia. er Oe 


Canada and the U.S.S.R. EA DR Where Does Labour Fit In? 
- Wealth‘in Wood. to = What's Japan To, Us? cs Bs 
_ The Prairie Provinces. Women after the War. 
- Power for Prosperity. Dominion Health Parade. 


~~ Ontario. rite a _ Bullets and Ballots. 
14) (Will There He sens? Ri A Place to Live. 
_ Canada Plans Security. ae os _ A Chance for World Security. 


- Canadian Affairs. Pitorial. a monte pictorial sheet (24 by 36 inches) supplementary 
CANADIAN AFFAIRS, with a limited civilian distribution. Pictorials cera include: 


ie Canadian ercultire: A eee ~ Ontario. 
_ The New North. Sahl: - The Maritimes. 
The Prairies and Their People. pts Quebec. 


~ Graphic Sheet Series—dealing with various problems of concern as industrial workers; 
for 1 use as pay envelope stuffers, enclosures with publications, pin-up sheets. Among issues 
wailable are those on unemployment insurance, inflation, venereal disease, Dumbarton Oaks 
sbeur teariegetnch committees, industrial safety, industrial nutrition, Japan. 


- Wallnews—a monthly two-color wall news-sheet (24 by 36 inches) containing information 
n ieigade in the war, charts, maps, photographs, cartoons, etc., with a poster or reproduction 
war art on the reverse. side. Available i in quantity, for posing in industrial establishments, trade 
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OTTAWA, ON 


